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CUTLASS WATCHERS, LOOK AGAIN. 
WE'VE HAD A 4-DOOR BUILT FOR YOU. 
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Introducing 1980 Olds Cutlass Brougham Sedan. All the Cutlass 
flair, plus the convenience of four doors. What makes this sedan so special 
is that it’s a Cutlass. America’s most popular mid-size car. But with the beautiful convenience 
of four doors. Like other Cutlasses, it offers the fuel economy you need today. 

Remember.The boxed EPA estimates are for comparison to other cars. Your mileage 
and range depend on your speed, weather and trip length; your actual highway mileage 
and range will probably be less than the highway estimates. Driving range estimates 
are obtained by multiplying the EPA and highway estimates by the standard fuel tank 
capacity rating of 18 gallons. Estimates lower in Calif. Oldsmobiles 


are equipped with GM-built engines produced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for details. 20 360 
In 1980, why be on the outside looking in? See your Olds dealer LSS “2) LStomneemes 


about buying or leasing one of the three new Cutlass Sedan 
models today, {i 27 48 
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WE'VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 





A COMPONENT ENSEMBLE 
IS ONLY AS GOOD AS THE 
COMPONENTS ENSEMBLED. 


There are many compo- 
nent ensembles on the market 
today. 

But not all of them give the 
high fidelity you deserve. 

Even some of the more ex- 
pensive component ensem- 

. bles are more pleasing to look 
. at than listen to. Many of them 
. contain one or two weaker 
components that lower high 
fidelity performance. 

Pioneer Component En- 
sembles, on the other hand, 
contain only Pioneer compo- 
nents. And the same engi- 
neering and skilled work- 
manship that goes into 
every one of these com- 
ponents also goes into de- 
signing every one of these 
Pioneer Component En- 


sembles. 
Pioneer audio en- 
gineers carefully 


match every tuner, 
amplifier, speaker, 





turntable, and cassette deck. So 
you're assured of getting the 
most out of every component. 
And the most out of every piece 
of music. 

You don’t have to do any 
matching yourself. In fact, the 
only thing you have to do is se- 
lect the Conmonen Ensemble 


that best fits your budget. 























Needless to Say, this is a 
very strong case for buying a 
Pioneer Component Ensemble. 
But it isn’t the only one. 

There’s the beautiful case 
that houses every Pioneer 
Component Ensemble. It’s spe- 
cially designed to hold every 
part of your system. And to fit 
perfectly into every decor. It’s 
this case that makes high fidel- 
ity something that should be 
seen as well as heard. 

Now that Pioneer makes 
buying high fidelity as easy as 
buying low fidelity, why not 
go to your local Pioneer 
dealer and look at our new 
Component Ensembles. 

Though their prices vary 
to fit every budget, there’s 
one thing that always re- 
mains the same. 

Pioneer quality. 


Y PIONEER’ 
We bring it back alive. 


High Fidelity Compon 
85 Oxford Drive, Moonachie 
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Howa 


phone call solved the mystery 


of the sandy teacups. 


Based on an actual call made to the toll-free 24-hour Whirlpool Cool-Line® service. 


(Telephone Rings) 
Cool-Line Consultant: Whirlpool Cool-Line. May | help 
you? 


Woman: | just bought a Whirlpool dishwasher and | keep 
finding sand in my teacups. Can you help me? 


Consultant: That's why I'm here. Now, about the sand. 
Are the rest of your dishes clean? 


Woman: They're fine. My husband's a Mexican food freak. 


Even pans with baked-on refried beans get clean. But 
where did the sand come from? 


Consultant: What does the sand look like? 


Woman: Like...sand. In a puddle of water that didn't 
drain out of the teacup. 


Consultant: If you're seeing “sand,” it could be your dish- 


washer detergent hasn't dissolved. Do you have a cup 
with some “sand” in it now? 


Woman: Right here by the phone. 


Consultant: Does the “sand” 
look like detergent? 









Woman: You mean this 
is detergent?!? 


Consultant: Look closer 


Woman: It does look like detergent. So why didn't it 
dissolve? 


Consultant: Check your water temperature. At your 
dishwasher, it should be at least 140° If it's okay, then 
| suggest you buy a fresh box of detergent. Dishwasher 
detergent sometimes has a very short shelf life and 
doesn't dissolve completely when it’s old. And make sure 
you load your teacups properly, so all the water drains out. 


Woman: Wow. You really helped. Sorry | bothered you, 
but at least | didn't have to call a repairman. Thanks for 
your time. 


Consultant: Glad | could help. 


This is the kind of two-way communication we've been 
having with our Whirlpool Cool-Line service for the past 
eleven years. It’s just one example of the continuing 
concern we have for customers who purchase quality 
Whirlpool appliances. 

If you ever have a question or problem with your 
Whirlpool appliance, call our toll-free 24-hour Cool-Line 
service at 800-253-1301. In Alaska and Hawaii, dial 800- 
253-1121. In Michigan, call 800-632-2243. If our Cool- 
Line service can't help, we have Whirlpool franchised 
Tech-Care” service representatives all over the country 
who can 
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Quality. Our way of life 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


T hough the 1980 election is still eleven months away, Re- 
publican Candidate Ronald Reagan says he is already 
spending so much time traveling that he no long- 
er feels that he just gets on airplanes: “I wear 
them.” That view is shared by TIME’s National 
Political Correspondent, John Stacks, who has a 
mandate to range far and frequently to meet can- 
didates and test political moods. In the past two 
months, Stacks has done extensive firsthand re- 
porting on Massachusetts Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, California Governor Jerry Brown, Texas 
Republican George Bush and Reagan. He and 
Los Angeles Correspondent Joseph Kane col- 
laborated on the profile and interview of the for- 
mer actor and Governor that appear in the Na- 
tion section this week, on the occasion of 
Reagan's formal announcement of his candidacy _ 
for the White House. Says Stacks: “What I ex- 
pect to be doing in the coming months is a great 
deal of flying—on big planes, medium-sized ones, 
little ones. Constant motion is the first rule of po- 
litical coverage. The variety of places to visit and sources to 
see is the best protection against misunderstanding the politics 
of any campaign year.” 

Pennsylvania-born Stacks, who lives in the Washington sub- 
urb of Chevy Chase, Md., majored in political science at Yale 


ton bureau chi 











THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





(64) and got his first journalistic exposure to national politics 
as a general assignment reporter for the Washington Star. By 
the 1968 campaign he had joined TiME, for which he covered 
the Democratic candidates through the election, In 1972, as Bos- 


ef, he followed the New England primaries, and 
in 1976 he was part of the Washington bureau 
team that trailed the Carter-Mondale campaign. 
After taking a leave from his correspondent’s du- 
ties—first to help Watergate Judge John Sirica 
compose his memoirs, later to write as a mem- 
ber of TIME’s New York staff—Stacks returned 
to the pursuit of politicians. 

This will keep Stacks airborne. Last week. 
when Reagan went to New York City to launch 
his presidential drive at a dinner in Manhattan, 
Stacks was unable to attend because of a previ- 
ous engagement: he had flown to Des Moines for 
three days of watching George Bush beat the 
bushes in lowa. Despite all the arduous travel in- 
volved, Stacks takes special pleasure in campaign 
reporting. ‘Politicians are sometimes silly, some- 
times banal, frequently self-serving and occa- 
sionally absolutely unbearable,” he says. “But 
they are just as often earnest, serious and creative 


in proposing solutions to the problems the nation faces. In an 
election year, there is no better assignment in journalism.” 


Noe Ce Mere 
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Carter's worst crisis: a 


World: A break- 
through for peace in 
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Nation: Ronald Rea- 
gan launches his drive 


struggle between the 
US. and Iran over the 
American hostages 
held captive at the 
Tehran embassy. Pe- 
troleum and petrodol- 
lars were the weapons 
in an angry war of 


Zimbabwe Rhodesia, 
and a portrait of the 
man who did it. » Spy 
drama in Britain.» A 
week of shocks for Is- 
rael. » China cracks 
down on dissidents. 

> Gas fear evacuates 


for the G.O.P. presi- 
dential nomination 
> Jimmy Carter 
names a new Com- 
merce Secretary. 

> Waterfront Boss 
Tony Scotto is found 
guilty. » Indians de- 


wills. See NATION 
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Wiring Harness 


Air Conditioning: compressor, 


Windshield Wiper Motor 


condenser, and evaporator 


Voltage Regulator Heads 
Turbocharger Manifolds 
Components 
Engine Block —\4\ 
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Fuel Pump 


















Power Steering Pump 
and Gear 


be te aes Front Suspension; upper and lower control arms, control arm shaft 
and bushings, upper and lower ball joints, king pins and bushings, 
spindle and spindle supports (not included are front end alignment, 


Electronic 
Ignition Module 


wheel balance, and the replacement of shock absorbers) 


Steering: 
manual linkage booster 
and gearbox 


What it covers. 


Briefly, it covers parts and labor for 
repair of defects in the major parts of 
the entire power train, certain steering 
system parts, the electronic ignition 
module, front suspension (except 
alignment), drive axle, the basic 
electrical system, brakes (except for 
linings, pads, rotors, and drums), the 
turbocharger (where applicable), and 
factory-installed air conditioning 
(parts illustrated above). If you nor- 
mally use and properly care for your 
car, and perform the routine mainte- 
nance called for in the Owner's Man- 
ual, your new Ford Motor Company 
vehicle is protected from the high 
cost of repair bills from date of deliv- 
ery for up to 3 years or 36,000 miles 
(whichever comes first). Or you can 
choose an extended plan that protects 
you for 3 years or 50,000 miles. 


Brakes: except linings, 
pads, rotors and drums 
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Motor Com 
¢ lod 6 npany 


IT CAN EXTEND PROTECTION TO EVERYTHING SHOWN HERE 
FROM 12 MONTHS/12,000 MILES TO 3 YEARS/50,000 MILES. 





Plan. 


Switches 


Drive Axle 





Drive Shaft 


Whatitcosts. Whatit means. 





CAR COVERED SUGGESTED PRICE 
3 yr/ 
50,000 mi 





3 yr/ 
36,000 mi 


Courier $149 $179 





Fiesta, Pinto, Bobcat, 
Mustang, Capri, Fairmont 
and Zephyr 


$175 $215 





Granada, Monarch, Cougar 


XR-7, Thunderbird $225 $275 





Ford LTD, Mercury 

Marquis, F-100 through 
F-350, Light truck (4x2) 
Econoline, Club Wagon 


$270 $330 





Bronco, F-100 through 


F-350, Light trucks (4x4) $430 $510 





Lincoln, Mark VI, 


Versailles $320 $390 





You also pay only the first $25 per 
covered repair visit. Extended 
Service Plan not available in Rhode 
Island. 
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MERCURY, 
LINCOLN 
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Ford Motor Company. 


Ford Extended Service Plan picks up 
where your 12 months/12,000 miles 
new car limited warranty leaves off. 
You can choose from two plans: 
extended protection from date of 
delivery for 3 years/36,000 miles 
(whichever comes first) or 3 
years/50,000 miles. It’s a service 
contract between you and Ford Motor 
Company. And it’s honored by over 
6,500 Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers in North America. Just go to 
your selling dealer. What if you 
bought your car in Des Moines and 
you need repairs in Atlanta? Just take 
your car in to any Ford Motor 
Company dealer, show your mem- 
bership card, and you'll get the 
service you need. 


IT'S THE ONE “OPTION” YOU CAN BUY THAT 
COULD END UP PAYING FOR ITSELF. 
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New Wave Of Smoker Research Just In: 
MERIT smokers acclaim low tar option as 
taste alternative to high tar brands. 








Proof: A significant majority of smokers rated 


MERIT taste as good as—or better than —leading 
high tar brands. Even cigarettes having twice the tar! 








MERIT smokers rate low tar MERIT satisfying 
taste alternative to high tar brands. 
New national smoker study results prove it. 










Proof: The overwhelming majority of MERIT smokers KR a Proof: Of the 95% stating a pref- 
polled felt they didn't sacrifice taste rg SN rele ~~ eens) erence when tar levels were revealed, 
: xe hoon / 


in switching from high tar cigaretss. == — ™ 3 out of 4 smokers chose the MERIT 
Proof: 96% of MERIT smokers r 


don't miss former high tar brands MERIT 
“Proof: 9 mre Iden A ek ine as M ERIT Menthol 


much since switching to MERIT, are Filter 
glad they switched, and report MERIT 
is the best tasting low tar they've 

ever tried 





low tar/good taste combination over 
high tar leaders 

You've read the results. The 
conclusion is clearer than ever: 
MERIT delivers a winning com- 
bination of taste and low tar 

A combination that seems to be 
attracting more and more smokers 






\ ee oan the oe i every day and—more importantly — 
w aiaes rise ‘ae satisfying them long term 


New taste-test results prove it. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 


MERIT 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Kinas: 8 ma’ ’tar’’ = 

gs: 8 mg’’tar,’ 0.6 mg nicotine : 5. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 100's: 11mg"‘tar!'0.7 mgnicotine Kings & 100% 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report May’ 78 
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Have a merrier Christmas 
with a Kodak instant camera. 


This year, deck the tree with Uncle Harry, Aunt 
Louise, Cousin Dennis, and all the people who 
make Christmas a very special time of year. We've 
got five ways to do it. 

Like the Colorburst 250 instant camera. 

It's the world’s only instant camera with a built-in 
flash and nothing fo focus. Just aim and shoot. The 
flash lets you stop the action indoors, or you can 
use it outdoors to fill in the shadows on close-up 
shots. 

The Handle2” instant camera is not only a 
snap fo use, because there's nothing to focus, but 
ifs also our least expensive model. 

The Colorburst 50 instant camera is our 
least expensive motorized camera with nothing to 
focus. 

_ The Colorburst 100 instant camera is mo- 
fe torized and has a zooming circle for more accurate 

@ focusing. 

The Colorburst 300 instant camera has a 
convenient built-in flash, a Zooming circle, and, 
like all our Colorburst cameras, a motor that de- 
livers the picture. 

So this year, celebrate Christmas with your 
own instant family tree. It's easy to do; just tape an 
3 Ornament hanger onto the back of the print and 
you're all set for an instant Merry Christmas. 

The more you take, the more you give. 





FOR SPECIAL FRIENDS, 
ITS WORTH GOING OVERBOARD. 
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| Another Kennedy 
| To the Editors: 

| Just the mention of another Kennedy 
[Nov. 5] White House gives me a surge 
of hope and a sense of patriotism. Call it 
the Kennedy mystique or charisma, but I 
choose to call it that intangible quality, 
leadership, and a feeling of well-being that 
the citizens of this country have not had 
since 1963. 

Perhaps Ted Kennedy won't solve all 
of America’s problems, but he will make 
them appear more bearable. 

Roger D. Spickler 
South Bend, Ind. 








Aw, gee whiz! Why don’t we save our- 
selves a year of tiresome rhetoric and a 
lot of money too, and anoint by accla- 
mation another of the Royal Family Ken- 
nedy as King—er, President? With Cam- 
elot II and its fun and games established 
in the White House we will see how well 
charisma can run this country. While 
standing in awe of the new White House 
occupants, we will forget our troubles of 
inflation, unemployment, energy shortage 
and high medical costs. 

Charles E. Thompson 
Seneca, S.C. 





I think many people would vote for 
Edward Kennedy solely because he is the 
brother of a President. Billy Carter has 
the same qualification. 

H. Gordon Havens 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ted may be ready to run for Pres- 
ident now, but I'm not ready to vote 
for him 

Donna S. Bailey 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


How difficult it will be for anyone, 
Democrat or Republican, to campaign 
against Ted Kennedy! It just wouldn't be 
sporting to mention honor, courage, truth, 
fidelity, economy-mindedness, cover-up, 
character, cheating, special privileges, 
confusion, irrationality or even such or- 
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Letters 


dinary phrases as “crossing that bridge 
when we come to it” or “troubled wa- 
ters.” The list seems endless. 

Rita Craig 
Longboat Key, Fla. 








I feel a man should be judged by what 

kind of man he is on a daily basis, not by 

his darkest moment. 

Frederick Cleveland 
Milford, Mich. 















































Vegetarians’ Beef 
Some have said that Americans are 
becoming enlightened about nutrition. 
Then there appears an Essay [Nov. 5] like 
“How to Beat the Beef Against Meat.” 
Contrary to what Mr. Leo implies, not 
all vegetarians are young people follow- 
ing a fad. There are millions of vegetar- 
ians in this country, people of all ages and 
walks of life who have decided to abstain 
from meat for health, ecological and/or 
ethical reasons. 
Julianna Bickus 
Normal, lil. 


I admit it! I'm a practicing vegetar- 
ian. By the age of two, I was exception- 
ally adept at avoiding the meat my par- 
ents continually poked in my direction. 
Receiving protein in the form of man- 
gled flesh and sizzled blood vessels has 
never been my idea of nutrition. As to 
the argument of “faunaism,” I have yet 
to dissect a plant and discover a brain. 

Carla G. Quick 
Salem, Ill. 


I am one of those “uppity, blood- 
thirsty, macho, white males” who hap- 
pen to love meat. I admit that occasion- 
ally I get a feeling of guilt mixed with 
nausea. But then my good sense returns, 
and I enjoy my meal of medium rare, juicy 
animal protein source. 

Mark C. Birdsell 
McLean, Va. 


I did not, in Animal Liberation, deny 
that a human may be more worthy of re- 
spect than a zebra or mosquito. What I 
condemn as “speciesism” is the attitude 
that the interests of animals of other spe- 
cies are less important than similar in- 
terests of humans. Humans have many 
interests that zebras and mosquitoes don't 
—their careers, the pursuit of knowledge, 
artistic interests—and these may entitle 
them to extra respect. But these interests 
cannot justify forcing animals to lead mis- 
erable lives in today’s factory farms just 
because we like the taste of their flesh. 

Peter Singer 
Washington, D.C. 





Aggressive Christians 

Your article about the Freedom Fes- 
tival of the Christian-Patriots Defense 
League in Louisville, Ill. [Nov. 5], is in- 
teresting, but scary. It is ironic that peo- 




























ple who profess to be aggressive, patri- 
otic Christians are giving lessons in how 
to blow away their fellow man. 

Jane Rolon 
Bloomfield, Conn. 








If anything brings the world down it 
will be those redneck conservatives who 
feel they have a monopoly on the truth. 
Fanatics, like the ones described in the ar- 
ticle, scare me more than a “Commie 
takeover.” 
Daniel Clay Russ 
Atlanta 


Your feature on the Freedom Festi- 
val angers me—not because you ran the 
article, but because such groups as the 
Christian-Patriots Defense League exist 
at all and have the gall to use the name 
Christian. This league can only be Chris- 
tian if Christ said, “Shoot those who hate 
you and tip over the desks of those who 
spitefully use you.” I think they must 
know quite a bit more about their rifles 
than their Bibles. 

(The Rev.) Cal Stevens 
Greeley, Colo. 





I resent the whole tone of the article 
“In Illinois: Festival of the Fed-Up.” The 
people who went are frightened and are 
trying to help themselves and their fam- 
ilies. I feel that many of them are mak- 
ing one very big mistake though. Jesus 
came to tell us we are all beloved of God. 

Ann Bogen Jacobs 
Exton, Pa. | 


Being the product of a “mixed mar- 
riage,” I caught John Harrell’s comment 
that mixing races has caused half of the 
world’s problems. Harrell and the mem- 
bers of his Christian-Patriots Defense 
League probably believe they represent 
the core of the American spirit, but they 
actually epitomize some of the worst fea- 
tures of Americans: bigotry, narrow- 





mindedness, paranoia and irrational 
fanaticism. 
Karla Werninghaus 
Philadelphia 
Sinful Profits? 


How nice that House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill thinks it “sinful” that the oil com- 
panies are making profits [Nov. 5]. At 
least they are doing something to help 
keep this country running. Can Congress 
say the same? 

James Brescoll 
Lisle, Ill. 





As one who has no direct interest in 
oil companies, I think it would be fair to 
say that if prices had been allowed to rise 
gradually for the past seven years, these 
“sinful” and “pornographic” profits would 
have been acceptable. Also, small cars 
would have been in demand sooner, en- 
ergy conservation materials would not be 
suddenly scarce, other forms of energy 
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would be more advanced. oil exploration 

would be up, and oil imports would not 
have reached the current high levels. 

Hank Page 

Kilgore, Texas 





A Loan for Chrysler 
The oil companies have made tremen- 
dous profits [Nov. 5]. Chrysler Corp. has 
sustained enormous losses. Chrysler pro- 
duces vehicles that consume petroleum 
Wouldn't it be logical for the automaker 
| toask the oil companies for a loan? 
Lloyd Clark 
Phoenix 


Imagine the possibilities had the Gov- 
ernment given Chrysler $10 billion to pro- 
duce a vehicle that runs on alternative 
fuels or solar power. Instead, it gives $1.5 
billion for an obsolete product. 

Steven H. Mosenson 
New York City 


Uncle, can you spare a billion? 
John M. Williamson 
Reedley, Calif. 


| Crime and Punishment 


You were making fun of Islamic jus- 
| tice in the story about the flogging of pris- 
| oners in Pakistan [Nov. 5]. You call the 











Letters 


floggings brutal, but they provide a les- 
son the guilty one will remember for the 
rest of his life. Each stroke also reminds 
the person who watches that there is law 
and punishment. I think that is better 
than letting a criminal out on bail to rape. 
mug and murder. 


Tanveer Hussain 
New York City 


Islam is a complete guide for the 


whole life of a person. I cannot under- | 


stand why everyone has to start by writ- 
ing about its punishments instead of how 
it nurtures social well-being. Flogging a 
human being in the presence of 10,000 


people is sickening and inhumane. More | 
sickening, however, is the way your re- | 


porter covered it 
Ghazanfar A. Sheikh 
McKenzie, Tenn. 





Snakes vs. Bureaucrats 


| prejudice, inspired now by the vestiges 


Congratulations to Interior Secretary | 
Cecil Andrus, the perfect bureaucrat, for | 


completely ignoring the purpose of his of- 
fice. He fired a man who expressed what 
Andrus himself should have said about 
the eating of an endangered type of rat- 
tlesnake [Oct. 29] just because he used 
the wrong sheet of paper 
Andrew Durny 
Nulato, Ark. 





With scores of electronic games on the market, selecting the one for you shouldn't become a 
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THESE GAMES THINK. 


We're Chalite, the company that has become the leader in developing 
buzz, sing or blink lights at you. Shs Cues on Geageha lamcant ae at ted erie 
Boris, our chess computer, has already become the standard throughout 
computer game, Sargon 2:5, is so powerful that it defeated a 5 million dollar chess computing 


Chatitz's games are designed to provide challenge and excitement for all skill levels, beginners as 
well as Masters. Some of our games even talk to their human opponent with messages that advise 


you of a blunder or caution you of impending 


defeat. 
Chatitz is committed to producing the most advanced games possible and that is why we're con- 
breakthroughs. 


stantly pioneering new programming 


backgammon clearly 

computer games by defeating the champion 7 to | in 7 potnt match This is the first time ever that 
world champion was defeated by a computer. 

™ Wn ree ready lo buy alors one, remember our name, Chafitz.'We'te the people 





BORIS DIPLOMAT. The world’s first battery 
operated portable ‘computer. Designed 
for all levels of play, Ris compact enough to slp 


intoa 


j 
SEE THESE CHESS AND BACKGAMMON GAMES at major retailers and specialty shops worldwide. For fur- 





ARISTOTLE. This is the most powerful com- 
ever developed for consumer use. 


puter game 
Fas tha Sendorde taal fectbilby bo powiae lita 


world class competition. 


information and the name of the store near you, call or write: Chalitz, Inc. Dept. 781. bowie ile 
Es Md. 20852. (301) 340-0200. In Canada call (416) 683-4555. 


games that do more than 
the world. Our new chess 
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Isn’t it the job of the Interior Depart- 
ment to protect animals? Wasn’t it Her- 
petologist Kenneth Dodd's job to warn 
the restaurant that the snake was endan- 
gered? Bravo! At least someone seems to 
be doing his job 

David Dimston 
Great Neck, NY. 


Let 
snake 


Andrus eat crow or cake, not 


Dina Anderson 
Reston, Va 





Princess and Prejudice 


With one slip of the tongue, Princess 
Margaret [Oct. 29] has illuminated the 
source of a decades-old problem: British 


of an imperialistic haughtiness, even 

though the problem virtually laps at their 
own shores, 

Craig Savoye 

New Canaan, Conn. 


Little Princess Margaret Rose has 
grown into a thorny bush. 

Terry O'Duffy 

Rochester, Minn. 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 












AUTO-RESPONSE CHESS BOARD. The 
ultimate in computer chess. Moves and 
responses are electronically indicated when 
player moves pieces on the board. Never a 





continuous updating as new programs are 
developed. Modules will scon be available 
for a variety of board games. Compact, bat- 
tery operated and portable. 
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Texaco is working withcoal, 


~ \4 America's most abundant energysource, 
Pr tohelpsolve our energy problems. 
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We're working to keep your trust. 
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bs Ree ea Soe 
temporary employee to complete your 
due to a rush of orders or an unexpected work. In fact, the Kelly Service Description 
absence, call Kelly Services, the temporary System lists over 100 different job classifi- 
help people. We have over 30 years of ex- cations. And, temporary help from Kelly 
perience in providing Services can get to 


If ydil ave ' sudden work backlog 





dependable, efficient you quickly. 
on “Kelly Git” pete, 
qualified Kelly People call Kelly. 


SERVIC ES 


Let Kelly work for you. 


Bring the people you're close 
to even closer with the gift of a 
genuine Bell phone 

Your Bell PI 


as choices to please everyone on 
your list. 


og manufactured by An 


ryoneCenter Store 


When you buy o Design Line 
erican Telecommunicahons Cory 


But the true beauty of Bell 
phones isn’t on the outside. 

Whatever color, style or shape 
you choose, you'll know that under 
the shell, it’s genuine Bell 

And that’s the kind 


wet 


of quality 


* phone 


you baypooly the thell Working parts rerarr 
PEANUTS: Charack 


A.) 


oF pier 
sre Synod e,! 


758 1965 United feat 


you'll never have any misgivings 
about giving. 


So come to your PhoneCenter 
Store and let’s talk about great gifts 


© Bell System 








Better gas mileage. A Civic responsibility. 


When we built our first Honda Civic back in 1972, we designed it as an answer 
to the world’s transportation problems. Even that long ago, fuel economy was 
one of our prime considerations. 
You don’t have to be an expert in international economics to 
oo peeing know that in most parts of the world gasoline 
36 EPAEST.MPG4gsHWwY. iS becoming more and more expensive. All you have to do 


MPG. USE 36 MPG FOR . RAE ‘ 
COMPARISON YOUR BELE- is own an automobile. 


AGE MAY DIFFER DE- We are therefore pleased to announce that our 1980 
PENDING ON WEATHER, mje nce ° m ° 

speeo.anoTriptencts. Honda Civic GL received an EPA rating of 

ACTUAL HWY. MILEAGE SofHmate ‘ Xe : _ 

aa eintnvatess estimated mpg, 49 highway mpg. hats a nine per 

THAN SHOWN. FIGURES cent increase over the 1979 model. 
Weta “® Even without such excellent fuel economy, 1980 / 


would be a landmark year for the Honda f | 
Civic. For the first time since it was introduced, the Civic has been / 
completely restyled. j 
Without adding so much as one inch to the overall length of the 7 re 
car, we gave the 1980 Civic thirteen percent gi 
more interior space, allowing 
more legroom and 2) 

on 






















a 
shoulder room. 
We gave it twen- 
ty percent more 
window area for 
better visibility. And 
we gave the new Civic 
a longer wheelbase and 
improved suspension for a 
smoother ride. 


All this, and better gas mileage 
in the bargain. Reason enough why 
in 1980 you might want to make a 
Civic your civic responsibility. 


HO N|D A 


We make it simple. 
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@1979 American Honda Motor Co,, Inc. Civie® is a Honda trademark 











MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


Gold on the body: the ancient 
urge that became a tradition. 





A woman emerges from her bath, 


towels herself dry and begins her 
dressing ritual. In the 
utes she reaches for a golden object 

—a necklace, a bracelet or a ring 
and places it on her body. 


It is a simple, unceremonious act 


yet in one aspect it is utterly remark- 


able, for it is an act both as ancient 
as recorded history and as modern 
as tomorrow. The wearing of gold on 


the body, beginning as it must have, 


as a primitive urge, 
companied man through much of his 
evolution, it may even be his oldest 
surviving tradition. 

One would think that a behavior 


next few min- 


has not only ac- 


‘ i Jewelry by 


Ma& J Savit 


so universal would have a univer- 


sally accepted explanation, but this 
does not exist. 
trists Freud and 
Others. 
nomenon and the theories range 
from the almost incomprehensibly 


profound to the almost ludicrously 


supertic ial. More serious supposi- 
tions have included sexual enhance- 


ment, social or tribal status, an 


inner quest for immortality, self-de- 
superstition, 
case of Freud, 


What is gen- 


ception, self-esteem, 
religion and, as in the 
a carnal hypothesis. 
erally agreed to at this point is only 


that gold’s attraction is deeply psy 


' 


The famous psychia- 
Jung disagreed. 
too, have studied the phe- 





chological and that it has touched 
both male and female and in every 
culture that has ever known the 
metal. 

But it is a world unseeking of 
theories that has dedicated itself to 
gold adornment and today it does so 
onan extraordinary scale. In 1977, it 
swallowed up almost two-thirds of 
that year’s new gold supply. It also 
helped support industries of consid- 
erable proportions—mining, re fin- 
ing, manufacturing —all the way 
down to hundreds of thousands of re- 
tailers, over 30,000 in the U.S. alone. 

It should be noted that although 
much of the world wears gold, it 
wears it in different shades—some 
Europeans, for example, prefer 
slightly redder golds while in 
America the choice is often yellower. 
Karatage, or degree of real gold con- 
tent, varies, too, from country to 
country in a variety too extensive to 
list here. 

It seems worth adding, however, 
that much jewelry manufactured 
everywhere in the world today uses 
classic techniques that date back 
centuries, and the gold ring you 
wear was probably formed using a 

“lost wax” method known at least 
1.000 years. 

Gold, of course, is not the only 
viable ornamentation for the body. 
But it is the on/y material known to 
man that contains in combination 
the four characteristics of lustrous 
beauty, virtual indestructibility, ex- 
treme rarity, and ease of work ability. 
And somehow this seems to be the 
magic combination that satisfies the 
inner calling of the human psyche 
more than anything else. 

This advertisement is part of a series 
produced in the interest of a wider 
knou ledax of mans most precious 
metal. For more information write to 
The Gold Information Center, Depart- 
ment T99, PO. Box 1269, FDR Sta- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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The Gold Information Center 
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If your car is a glutton for gas, 
a tune-up can pay for itself. 


Most people don’t realize it, but it’s true. 


In fact, the Department of Energy says that 
a tune-up could save you as much as 12% 
on your gasoline bills. 


Depending, of course, on the condition of 
your engine and how much you drive in 
the course of a year. 


But if you’re a typical driver, and consume 
about 800 gallons of gas annually, even 
amore conservative estimate of only a 
10% savings would add up to over 80 
dollars (based on a per gallon price of 
more than one dollar). 


And, for most drivers, that’s a lot more than 
they’d pay for a tune-up. (We’re not even 
counting the savings you get from longer 
car life and fewer repair bills.) 


The point is, if your car is out of tune, 
you’re paying for the cost of a tune-up— 
through your gas bills—whether you get it 
or not. So why not get it, and end up witha 


car that runs smoother and more efficiently 
in the bargain? 





To demonstrate how the average driver can save as much as 30% 
in gasoline money, the ARCO "Drive for Conservation" Caravans are 
travelling all over the country. 


There are many other ways to save gas, 
too. And we'll tell you about them in other 
advertisements. 


Atlantic Richfield is doing all it can to help 
you conserve energy. Because we 
believe a leaner, trimmer Americaisa 
healthier America. 


It’s time we all went 
on an energy diet. 


Atlantic Richfield Company 


For additional money-saving information on curbing our energy appetites, write for a free copy of 
THE ARCO ENERGY DIET, Box 30103, Los Angeles, California 90030. 
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4 ee kK LEGACY, 


of Sain Francisco's Golden Age 


Milk baths for ns Ooh-la-k Axe 
of the Baldwin. 


The “beauty secret” of the wasp-waisted French RE, 
Anna Held, has become the talk of the entire city from 
the Baldwin Bar to the reserved parlors of Nob Hill. 


Every day, it is said, the dark-eyed beauty bathes in gallons 
of rich, creamy milk while indulging her sense of luxury 
with champagnes 

Reportedly, Miss Held maintains, “The milk baths are 


good for publicity... but the effervescence of the 


che is strictl d f | foe Naturally fermented in the bottle you buy. 
champagne is strictly reserved for pleasure Pippen! token yee 


There was a time, a golden city and Korbel. 
Bm 


F. KORBEL & BROS., GUERNEVILLE, SONOMA COUNTY, CA.« PRODUCERS OF FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES 














New marketing reports 
indicate that public accep- 
tance of smaller, more fuel- 
efficient cars is growing rap- 
idly, especially for those 
models that provide the per- 
formance and the passenger 
and luggage space most cus- 
tomers want. That change in 
customer acceptance en- 
ables us to change both the 
kind of cars we build and the 
proportion of small cars to 
full-size cars. 

Long before the recent 
gas shortage, our shift 
to smaller cars had been 
planned to meet what at that 
time wasanevolutionary shift 
in customer demand. Cir- 
cumstances and a dramatic 
change in what you, our cus- 
tomers, are demanding has 
radically altered the timing 
of our production plans. 
Smaller, more fuel-efficient 
cars will dominate our pro- 
duction much sooner than we 
expected. 





CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


WHY GM CARS WILL GET BETTER MILEAGE 
THAN THE GOVERNMENT REQUIRES 


THE EFFECT OF THE MARKETPLACE ON FORWARD PLANNING 


We will continue to build 
a full line of cars to meet the 
varied needs of our custom- 
ers. And we will continue to 
devote much of our research 
and engineering effort to 
finding new ways to make 
cars with greater carrying 
capacity more efficient. Cus- 
tomers with large families 
cannot be left without trans- 
portation. 

Every advance we make 
in metallurgy and every 
breakthrough we make in 
engineering will make all our 
cars even more efficient. 

Less than a year ago, it 
did not appear that market- 
place demand for smaller 
cars would allow us to meet 
fleet-mileage standards set 
by the government. Stocks of 
smaller cars—both foreign 
and American makes—were 
building up and demand for 
larger cars was strong. But 
the picture has changed. 

Today we believe the 
marketplace is demanding 
cars which, based on a fleet 
average, will be even more 
fuel efficient than those re- 
quired by government. We 
have always believed that the 
disciplines of the market- 
place are far better than gov- 
ernment mandates in achiev- 
ing fuel economy. It is what 






the customer wants to buy— 
and not government rules— 
that will determine fleet- 
average fuel efficiency. 

And the marketplace is 
an unforgiving taskmaster. 
Either we build the cars our 
customers demand, or some- 
one else will. Just meeting 
government mileage stan- 
dards for the 1980s won't be 
enough to keep us in busi- 
ness. 
The message from the 
marketplace is clear. Our re- 
sponse will be equally clear: 
fuel efficiency. We'll use new 
electronics, new designs, new 
engines, new metals and 
combinations of metals, all 
the resources of General 
Motors, to deliver the gas 
mileage you want. And we'll 
deliver on demand. That's the 
way the marketplace works. 
This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 
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Iran: The Test of Wills 





“Faith of our fathers, liv- 
ing still,” sang a weary, 
anxious, deeply troubled 
Jimmy Carter, “in spite of 
dungeon, fire and sword 
..-” And when it came 
time for the choir to re- 
spond with the eloquent 
verses of Psalm 130, the 
President sat, head bowed, in his 
front-row pew at the National Ca- 
thedral and listened intently to the 
ancient words of hope in a time 
of trouble: “Out of the depths have 
I cried to you, O Lord, hear my 
prayer.” 

The President had joined last 
week with about 2,000 others in 
an ecumenical prayer service for 
62 American hostages held under 
threat of death at the captured 
U.S. embassy compound in Teh- 
ran. At his right sat Penny Lain- 
gen, wife of L. Bruce Laingen, the 
imprisoned chargé d’affaires in 
Tehran. On his left sat Vice Pres- 
ident Walter Mondale 
and Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance, whose tire- 
less efforts through a 
fortnight of nerve-rack- 
ing negotiations had 
achieved as little as those 
of the President himself. 

The service began 
with a military color 
guard presenting the 
| flag, and it ended with 

The Battle Hymn of the 
| Republic. “Mine eyes 

have seen the glory of the 
| coming of the Lord...” 
For eight days the 
| President had remained 
largely secluded in the 
White House, trying ev- 
ery weapon and maneu- 
ver he could imagine to 
resolve this most dan- 
gerous and infuriating 
crisis of his presidency. Most infuriating 
because the mightiest power on earth 
found itself engaged in a test of will 
with an unruly gang of Iranian students 
and an ailing zealot of 79. Most dan- 
gerous because a single miscalculation 
could lead to large-scale bloodshed and 
tear to shreds the tenuous balance of 
power in the Middle East. 

It was not until last Saturday, after a 











week of retaliation and counterretaliation, 












that the first apparent break in the con- 
flict came. The Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini, Iran’s de facto head of state, or- 
dered the students to release the women 
and blacks, believed to number a dozen, 
who were being held hostage. “Islam 
grants to women a special status,” ex- 
plained Khomeini in announcing his 
decision, and blacks “have spent ages 


under American pressure and tyranny.” 

But on Sunday, while the Iranians 
were still making preparations to release 
the first of the hostages, came a shocking 
announcement that promised only to 
worsen the crisis. Many of the remaining 
hostages, proclaimed a spokesman for the 
students, would now be tried for espio- 
nage in the Islamic Revolutionary Courts 
and “punished in accordance with the se- 
verity of their crimes.” The Ayatullah 


Khomeini orders the release of a few hostages, but the crisis continues 


Embassy secretary flanked by Marine Sergeants at Sunday press conference 
A small sign of progress, but one that left the basic situation totally unchanged. 





himself later confirmed the scheme, add- 
ing that the trials would only be halted | 
and the hostages let go if the U.S. returned 
the Shah. Warned a senior official of West 
Germany’s foreign ministry when told of | 
the threat: “With the turmoil and fanat- | 
icism in Iran, one has to be prepared even 
for the outrage of the hostages’ execution, 
even though that would be international 

2 murder.” 

As for the promise to release 
some of the hostages, the Irani- | 
ans dawdled through the weekend 
and by early Monday Iran time, 
nearly 40 hours after the first an- 
nouncement, not a single Amer- 
ican had been freed. Instead, the 
students staged a circus act in the 
embassy compound, trotting out 
three of the captives who were 
slated to be released for a “press 
conference” before some 200 
American and other foreign cor- 
respondents. The three—two 23- 
m= year-old black Marines and a 22- 
SJ year-old female secretary—were 

ve seated at a table in front 


me Fi of three colored posters 
ae of the Ayatullah and slo- 





gans denouncing the ex- 
iled Shah of Iran and 
President Carter. Read 
one misspelled poster: 
CARTER IS SUPPORTING | 
THIS NASTY CRIMINAL 

UNDER THE PROTEX OF 

SICKNESS. 

Though the prom- | 
ised release of some hos- 
tages was a signal that 
progress was possible, 
the basic situation was 
totally unchanged. 

The Iranian students 
still held dozens of 
exhausted American 
hostages inside the U.S. 
embassy. compound in 
Tehran. The Shah, 
whose temporary entry 
into the U.S. for medical treatment had 
precipitated the assault, still lay hospital- 
ized in New York, despite rumors that, 
he might leave for Mexico at any mo- 
ment. And in Washington, the options 
open to the President of the U.S. were 
still shockingly few, with the fate of the re- 
maining hostages determining what ac- 
tions could be risked. 

In a series of dramatic but carefully 
limited moves, the President fought back 














20 


President Carter in a solemn moment during a prayer service at the National Cathedral for American hostages held in Tehran 


with economic reprisals. He ordered a 
stop to all purchases of Iranian oil, 700,- 
000 bbl. per day, or 4% of U.S. consump- 
tion; he froze all Iranian government 
banking assets in the U.S. The Admin- 
istration has not officially interrupted the 
| flow of the nearly $500 million worth of 
food the U.S. ships to Iran annually. But 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation instructed all its members not to 
| load any vessels bound for Iran, and the 
giant American Farm Bureau Federation 
| offered to support a total boycott on food 
exports. Some militant superpatriots 
talked of blockading the Iranian coast, 
but the Administration consistently ruled 
out that and all other military measures 
Yet when none of the USS. retalia- 
tions brought any progress toward the re- 
lease of the hostages, American anger and 
frustration became almost palpable 
New anti-Iranian demonstrations flared 
on campuses from coast to coast; three 
teen-agers threw a rock at the window of 
| an Iranian in Denver, and he shot back, 
killing one of them. Eight Iranians, car- 
rying rifles, telescopic sights and ammu- 
nition, were arrested at Baltimore-Wash- 





| ington International Airport as they 
*One intrepid entrepreneur. Joe Conforte, who runs 
the Mustang Ranch, a legalized bordello outside 





Reno, took advantage of the uproar to post a sigr 
at his gates saying: “No more Iranian students will 
be permitted on these premises until the host 
are released 
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prepared to board a flight to New York 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd, nor- 
mally one of the mildest and most self- 
controlled of men, said he sympathized 
with the demonstrators, even the violent 
I'd feel like taking a punch at one 
jan Iranian] myself, if | could get to him, 
said Byrd. Added Carter: “Every Amer- 
ican feels anger and outrage at what is 
happening.” In an effort to cool tempers 
at home, Carter had previously asked the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to press deportation proceedings against 
any Iranian students who were residing il- 
legally in the U.S. Though the White 
House emphasized that the President had 
not ordered a “roundup and mass depor- 
tation.” the action caused panic among 
many of the 50,000 Iranian students in 
the U.S. and thousands of other Iranians 
who have fled to the U.S. in recent years 
for political reasons 


ones 


n Iran itself, the ebbed and 
flowed. Early in the week there was 
talk of compromises, and hints that 
some of the hostages might be re- 
leased. but as the American determina- 
tion became obvious in lran, the crowds 
around the U.S. embassy grew larger and 
uglier. On Friday a throng 
through the poplars and cypress trees that 
dot the once idyllic compound. Among 
them for the first time were soldiers and 
airmen. “Death to the Shah!” the dem- 


Crisis 


swarmed 





onstrators chanted. “Death to Carter!” 
The Ayatullah Yahya Nouri, one of the 
leaders of the revolution, gave a fiery 
speech outside the embassy gates calling 
for a “jihad [holy war] against the U.S.” 
This might all be dismissed as rhetoric 
but inside the compound remained the 
American hostages, haggard, some of 
them with their hands bound, totally vul- 
nerable to the whims of their captors, One 
student gloated to TIME Correspondent 
Bruce van Voorst: “Our cup of hatred is 
filled to overflowing 

Ayatullah Khomeini was being no less 
emotional. “All Western governments are 
just thieves,” he declared to his followers 
in the holy city of Qum, 80 miles from 
Tehran. “We should simply cut all ties to 
them. Nothing but evil comes from them 
Then the Ayatullah mysteriously can- 
celed all appointments for three weeks 
He was reported to be sick 

Jimmy Carter was dismayed by the 
confusion. Just before his appearance at 
the National Cathedral, he had made his 
one major public address on the Iranian 
crisis, and he had sounded tough and as- 
sertive. “This is an act of terrorism to- 
tally outside the bounds of international 
law and diplomatic tradition,” he de- 
clared to 900 delegates to the AFL-CIO con- 
vention. “This crisis calls for firmness and 
restraint. The U.S. will not yield to in- 
ternational terrorism or blackmail.” The 
Tehran authorities were “fully responsi 
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ble” for the safety of the hostages, he said, 
and would be “held accountable.” 

But at a meeting the next day with 
39 Governors, whom he had summoned | 
to Washington to urge cuts of 5% in their | 
states’ fuel consumption, Carter was asked | 
whether the situation remained a total 
stalemate. “I'm afraid so,” he said. He de- 
scribed the huge crowds outside the en- 
circled embassy as “in a highly emotion- 
al state.” And he told the Governors 
“We're trying to protect the honor of our 
country and the lives of the hostages.” He 


Crowd outside embassy compound in Tehran 


urged the Governors to “caution all 
Americans” to restrain themselves toward 
Iranians in the U.S. Said Carter: “It would 
be a serious mistake for us to deprive them 
of their rights or their citizenship or our 
friendship.” At week's end, looking drawn 
and fatigued, the President retired to 
Camp David 

The crisis had understandably driven 
Carter into virtual seclusion. Having ear- 
lier canceled a state visit to Ottawa, he 


last week dropped a political foray to 


Pennsylvania and another to Florida 
“Iran has blown everything else off the 
map,” said one aide. “That's all anyone 
here is thinking about.” 

The Government's days began early, 
long before dawn. The sun rose at 6:47 
over Washington last Monday, so the city 
was still pitch-dark when Carter picked 
up his Oval Office phone at 5:15 to talk 
to National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski about the impending oil cut- 
off. Carter was determined to prevent the 
Iranians from thinking they could use 
their oil as a bargaining weapon, and he 
also wanted to reassure Americans that 
Washington could and would take action, 
that there was a difference between cau- 
tion and paralysis. At the close of a week- 
end meeting on the possibility of cutting 
off Iranian oil, he had simply said: “I want 
it done.” 


ut he was concerned about the re- 
actions. All Monday morning, Ad- 





ministration aides broke the news | 


to congressional leaders, OPEC 
governments, U.S. business executives 
and particularly the principal American 
oil companies affected by the decision (no- 
tably Amerada Hess and Ashland). At 2 
p.m. that day, the President walked be- 
fore the television lights, a layer of pan- 
cake makeup barely disguising the fa- 
tigue, and declared: “No one should 
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Two Iranians use an unusual means of hauling a load of trash away from the occupied U.S. embassy compound 


underestimate the resolve of the Amer- 
ican Government and the American peo- 
ple.” Speaking as plainly and directly as 
a Georgia farmer, Carter outlined his de- 
cision in less than five minutes, then re- 
tired to the family quarters of the White 
House to await the reaction. It was quick 
and strongly favorable, an indication that 


| the country had been waiting for just such 


a step. Said retiring AFL-CIO Chief George 
Meany, long a Carter critic: “He acted 
wisely and well.” 

Secretary of State Vance wanted to 


tranian soldiers shout support of takeover 
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make sure that the oil cutoff did not ap- 
pear provocative to Tehran. Said he: 
“This should eliminate any thought that 
economic pressure affects our decisions. 
It is not provocative. but is an act of self- 
discipline on our part.” The implication 
—and the hope—was that the U.S. would 
begin to cut back its imports and con- 
sumption of oil, though there may be no 
such reduction at all as long as Amer- 
icans refuse to face up to the consequenc- 
es of OPEC's tightening noose. The dip- 
lomatic benefits of the oil cutoff were more 
obvious. Said Energy Secretary Charles 
Duncan: “To the extent that the Irani- 
ans considered we were dependent on 
their oil, we want to tell them it is simply 
not true.” Another Administration aide 
put it even more bluntly: “They thought 


| it would be a useful card. Now they can’t 


play it.” 


wo days later the next retaliatory 

step came, Carter had asked lead- 

ing U.S. banks to be on the watch 

for any movements in Iranian gov- 
ernment accounts. Treasury Secretary G. 
William Miller telephoned the President 
at 5:45 a.m. Wednesday to give him the 
ominous message that Iran was threat- 
ening to transfer billions of dollars worth 
of deposits from U.S. accounts to other na- 
tions. presumably in Western Europe 
Carter had ready an Executive order 
blocking such transfers; the funds in- 
volved amounted to $6 billion. Once again 
Carter aides took to the telephones, this 
time to advise U.S. bankers and several 
foreign governments, including Saudi 
Arabia, of the pending action and to as- 
sure them that the U'S. had no intention 
of freezing the assets of any other nation, 
At 8 a.m., just before a breakfast with Re- 
publican leaders, Carter formally signed 
the order. Again the President's action 
was praised. New York Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan said Carter was han- 
dling the crisis with “great competence, 
steadiness and assuredness.” 

The show of strength earned the Pres- 
ident badly needed support even from his 
opponents. Senate Republican Leader 
Howard Baker offered Carter the “unwa- 
vering” backing of his colleagues. Con- 
gressional criticism and post-mortem in- 
vestigations will be stormy once all the 
hostages have been freed, but for the mo- 
ment the President's political enemies 
held their fire. Anxious to take some spe- 
cific action of support, the House voted 
to cut off all military and economic aid 
to Iran, including $20 million in USS. 
funds allocated through the U.N, Devel- 


| opment Program. The tally: 379 to 0. 


A major difficulty for the Adminis- 
tration was that throughout the week var- 
ious Iranian authorities kept changing the 
terms of the bargaining. On Tuesday Act- 
ing Foreign Minister Abol Hassan Bani- 
sadr sent a letter to U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt Waldheim. The letter implied 
that the hostages could be released if the 
U.S. agreed to turn over the Shah’s per- 
sonal fortune to Iran and “at least accept 
the investigation of the guilt of the for- 
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Iran briefing book dominates Carter’s desk as he works into the evening in the Oval Office 





No one should underestimate the resolve of the American Government and people. 


mer Shah and its consequences.” The let- | 


ter omitted any specific demand for the 
Shah's return. Some officials saw the be- 
ginnings of a compromise here, but Ban- 
isadr said later the new terms really meant 
“the return of the Shah.” 

On Thursday, when Banisadr first 
said the Iranians might release some hos- 
tages, the student leaders actually occu- 
pying the embassy property quickly as- 
serted that they took orders only from the 
Ayatullah Khomeini, and that nobody 
was going to be released until the U'S. 
had sent the Shah back to Iran. Admit- 
ted one White House official: “We don’t 
know with any certainty who these stu- 
dents are or who's in charge. That dou- 
bles the trouble.” 


t the State Department, Iran spe- 
cialists were similarly uncertain 
about the degree of leftist and even 

Communist influence in the high- 
ly disorganized Khomeini regime. Was 
Khomeini really in charge or just presid- 





ing over an internal power struggle? Did 
the fall of the government of Prime Min- 
ister Mehdi Bazargan two wecks ago por- 
tend a new campaign by Iranian leftists 
to seize power for themselves? One puz- 
zling element in the recent unrest was the 
sudden fall from favor of Ibrahim Yazdi, 
who had been one of Khomeini’s closest 
courtiers during the Ayatullah’s last days 
in exile in France. Partly because he had 
spent 16 years in the US. and had be- 
come a naturalized American citizen (a 
fact that he denied steadfastly during his 
seven months as Foreign Minister), the 
U.S. had hoped that Yazdi would prove 
useful in rebuilding Washington's ties 
with Tehran. Yazdi had secured the re- 
lease of American diplomats during the 
earlier, and much briefer (two hours), em- 
bassy siege last Feb. 14. In September 
Yazdi and Vance had talked at the U.N 
for four hours about military supplies for 
Iran and the future of U.S.-Iranian re- 
lations. Vance came away from that meet- 
ing thinking that the Bazargan govern- 
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Liberian freighter docked in Texas, while Longshoremen refuse to load lran-bound cargo 


| 
| ment was slowly acquiring more authority 
over the rabble-rousing mullahs who sur- 
round Khomeini. It was a mistaken 
| conclusion 
The sudden fall of Bazargan and Yaz- 
di evoked fears that both the more rad- 
ical ayatullahs and the leftist secular forc- 
es were using the embassy assault as a 
pretext for pushing the country sharply 
to the left. The small but well-organized 
Tudeh (Communist) Party has been held 
in check by Khomeini, who denounces 
the Communists fervently, if redundantly, 
as “godless atheists.” The prevailing view 
in Washington is that the extreme left- 
ists will continue to ride the Khomeini 
whirlwind as they gain key positions in 
the ruling 15-man Revolutionary Council, 
and will eventually try to brush Khomeini 
aside in a final grab for power 
At this point, the principal bond that 
unites the different factions of the Ira- 
nian regime is an abiding hatred of the de- 
posed Shah. The object of all that emo- 
tion was closely guarded in New York 
| Hospital, where he was recuperating from 
his gall bladder surgery and undergoing 
a series of radiation treatments for lym- 
phoma, a cancer of the lymph glands, 
from which he has been suffering for six 
years. For these treatments, he was tak- 
en at least three times through a heavily 
guarded underground passage to Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center. Some 
doctors said privately that the Shah could 
safely be moved within a few days, and 
that the treatment he needs could be ad- 
ministered in many places—in Mexico, 
Egypt or France, where he has been treat- 
ed for his lymphoma in the past 
The way for his return to Mexico was 
presumably cleared when the Mexican 
government announced that as a precau- 
tion, it had temporarily closed its Tehran 
embassy and that the Shah was welcome 
| to return’ to his exile in Cuernavaca. It 
| had been presumed for days that having 
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the Shah leave the U.S. would be a useful 
first step in resolving the plight of the hos- 
tages. But typical of the unpredictability 


| of events was an announcement by the 


students in the embassy late in the week, 


| that the flight of the Shah to any third 


country could result in “harsher decisions 
being taken against the hostages.” 

In Tehran, the political situation de- 
teriorated markedly as the week passed 
The rumors about Khomeini’s health 
started after a Thursday meeting in Qum 
“I'm not feeling well.” confessed the Ay- 
atullah to his followers. He then launched 
into a feverish attack on the US. Said 
he: “The U.S. has grabbed our money just 
like thieves. We should not fall for their 
propaganda.” An aide reported that Kho- 


tranians in U.S. work on immigration forms 
The Senator wanted to take a punch 





meini was suffering from a flu virus com- 
municated to him by “various visitors who 
have come to Qum in that condition.” Said 
one observer: “The Imam has never 
sounded this bad before.” 

Khomeini evidently insisted to his 
colleagues that they stand firm against the 
increasing American pressures. Hassan 
Habibi, the newly appointed spokesman 
for the Revolutionary Council, reaffirmed 
the government's position on the hostages 
“We are not going to retreat in the face 
of U.S. imperialism. We are asking for 
the extradition of an international crim- 
inal, and the U.S. cannot long continue 
its aggressive reaction to our demand.” 
He disclosed that Iran and Libya had 
agreed to re-establish diplomatic relations | 
after a break of several years. The two 
countries had been especially at odds for 
the past year, following the disappearance 
and alleged assassination in Libya of the 
leader of Lebanon's Shi'ite community. 
Imam Moussa Sadr. The reconciliation 
was interpreted as a victory for the hard- 
line Muslim radicals in the Iranian lead- 
ership, who have been arguing for closer 
ties with Libya in spite of the Moussa Sadr 
affair 

Amid all its other difficulties. the gov- 
ernment was also distracted by an earth- 
quake that destroyed at least nine villag- 
es in northeastern Iran and killed several 
hundred people. (A far more serious trem- 
or in the same region last year had killed 
25,000.) Khomeini declared the situation 
a “national calamity” and appealed for 
“Islamic help” in providing doctors, med- 
icine and food. The U.S., which has re- 
peatedly provided such aid in the past. 
was not called upon 


he focal point of the conflict re- 
mained the occupied American 
embassy in Tehran. Inside the 
compound, 600 members of the 
“Muslim Students of the Imam Khomeini 
Line” split the hostages into two groups 
Half were in the ambassador's residence, 
half in two yellow bungalows near by. The 


| treatment of the hostages was believed to 


have improved somewhat, though some 


| of the men still had their hands tied. The 


women were guarded by chador-clad girls 
clutching automatic rifles. Early in the 


| week the captors released a taped mes- 


sage from one of the Marine prisoners, 
Kevin Hermening, complaining that he 
didn’t like “being a pawn used in a game” 
and urging the President to place a high- 
er priority on the lives of the hostages 
than on the Shah 

Outside the embassy was a far wilder 
scene as crowds of thousands gathered to 
shout their support. Above the embassy 
gate hung a portrait of Khomeini and a 
loudspeaker over which a voice intoned 
repeatedly, “God is great” and “There is 
but one God.” Ata midnight rally Thurs- 
day about 1,000 students, aligned with the 
leftist Islamic Mujahedin-e Khalq (Peo- 
ple’s Crusaders). tried to stage a demon- 
stration but found themselves confronting 
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The new Zenith integrated stereos have features 
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American hostages in kitchen of U.S. embassy in Tehran, with tranian (right) guarding 
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The crowd outside represented a “third force,” and it had to be reckoned with. 


a group of right-wing Islamic extremists. 
Moderates crying “Allahu akbar!” (God 
is great) quickly moved in to act as a buff- 
er between the two groups. 

One day, three British members of an 
NBC television crew were arrested near 
the embassy, but were quickly released. 
On another occasion, a deeply distraught 
American woman, apparently the relative 
of a hostage, appeared at the gates with a 
child in hand. She suddenly began to shout 
obscenities at the guards. In an instant 
the mob started to surge toward her, but 
photographers provided a distraction, and 
in the confusion she was quickly led away. 
Behind her, the crowd kept murmuring, 
“Kill her, kill her.” Said a Western dip- 
lomat: “The crowd now represents a ‘third 
force,’ and it has to be reckoned with. Ifei- 
ther Khomeini or the students were to 
try to negotiate, I wouldn't rule out a mass 
attack by this mob.” 

Every day after noon prayers, the stu- 
dents and the crowd went through a cu- 
rious ritual that often ended in mass hys- 
teria. The students came to the embassy 
gates to exchange political slogans with 
the people outside. They threw carnations 
and tulips, an Iranian symbol of martyr- 
dom, back and forth through the gates. 
Said one worried Iranian bystander: “I 
think there is a national death wish 
emerging.” 

Such scenes reinforced the U.S. con- 
cern that the Iranian government and 
even Khomeini himself were being swept 
along by events. But from the Ayatullah’s 
point of view, there was ample reason to 
welcome some political diversion. He has 
fared poorly in bringing the Iranian econ- 
omy back to prerevolutionary levels. In- 
dustry is estimated to be operating at only 
40% of capacity. With workers’ councils 





sitting in on managerial decisions, many 
managers are afraid to make decisions on 
anything but issuing paychecks. Chaos 
prevails at the docks and at highway cus- 
toms posts along the main truck route 
from Europe. Inflation is running at 40%, 
unemployment at 25%. In Tehran the sit- 
uation is further aggravated by the mi- 
gration since the revolution of perhaps 1.5 
million people to the city, bringing the 
population up to as many as 5 million. 

The streets are still packed with au- 
tomobiles, however, and Tehran still has 
the worst smog east of Los Angeles. The 
privileged few, if there are any left, can 
buy vodka for $20 a bottle and on Fri- 
days can place their wagers at the Fara- 
habad race track. But the citizenry in gen- 
eral are visibly angry. Last week 
unemployed workers seized the Labor 
Ministry and held it for 24 hours. “They're 
bitter,” said a ministry official afterward. 
“And they'll be back.” 


ne thing that should sustain Jim- 

my Carter during his current or- 

deal is the knowledge that, for the 

first time in his presidency, and 
indeed within recent memory, the U.S. 
enjoyed at least modest support from 
practically the entire world. Two weeks 
ago, members of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil had voted unanimously to express their 
“profound concern” over Iran’s detention 
of American diplomats, and last week the 
Council rejected a request by Iran to turn 
the matter into a sort of star-chamber pro- 
ceeding on the fate of the deposed Shah. 
Even the Soviet leadership, perhaps be- 
cause it remembers so clearly the attack 
on its embassy in Peking during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, was providing a degree 
of backing. After a State Department 











complaint about Soviet anti-American 
broadcasts being beamed to Iran, the So- 
viets curtailed them, and Tass referred, a 
bit obliquely, to “the true position of the 
Soviet Union with regard to ... observ- 
ing the norms and principles of interna- 
tional law.” In the most pointed comment 
of all, the Soviet Ambassador to the U.S., 
Anatoli Dobrynin, told Secretary Vance: 
“Where hostages are concerned, politics 
should stop.” 

In the Middle East, only Libyan 
Strongman Muammar Gaddafi came out 
in support of Iran in the present contro- 
versy. At last week’s Arab summit meet- 
ing in Tunis, Libya further proposed that 
the other Arab oil producers join in im- 
posing sanctions against the U.S.; the idea 
was unanimously rejected. Even the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, though it 
has close ties to the Iranian leadership, 
made an effort to act as a mediator, an ini- 
tiative that ended in failure last week. 
(Another would-be negotiator, Carter’s 
Special Emissary Ramsey Clark, the for- 
mer U.S. Attorney General, gave up after 
Khomeini announced he would not see 
the President’s representative.) 

Carter’s strongest support in the re- 
gion came from Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat, who had also offered refuge 
to the Shah two weeks ago. By his invita- 
tion, Middle East experts believe, Sadat 
was telling the Saudis that he remains re- 
sponsive to their fears about the rise of 
radicalism. He was also reminding them 
that he does not snub old friends when 
they need help. Sadat feels that the Sunni 
Muslims need a defender against Iran's 
assertive Shi'ites, and he would like to fill 
the role himself. The Saudis quickly as- 
sured Sadat through third parties that 
they will continue to ship their oil through 
the Suez Canal and will not withdraw the 
$2 billion that they and the Kuwaitis have 
on deposit in the Central Bank of Egypt. 
Sadat spoke for most of the moderate Ar- 
abs when he observed at week’s end: “The 
situation in Iran is deteriorating badly and 
presents an extremely grave threat to the 
Arab gulf states.” 

Though the Western European na- 
tions were all favoring Carter in the cur- 
rent crisis—the London Daily Telegraph 
even denounced Khomeini as “a stupid, 
vindictive old man”—their official sup- 
port seemed tepid. Asked New York 
Times Columnist James Reston: “Where 
are the allies?” Where, he wondered, are 
the Europeans who always yearned for 
“collective security”? European diplo- 
mats retorted that they had backed the 
USS. as well as they could and that West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er, in particular, had strongly supported 
Carter. Schmidt told colleagues: “The 
West must show unity. We must back the 
U.S.” If the Europeans were restrained, it 
was probably because 1) it was a time for 
“cool professionalism,” as an American 
diplomat put it; 2) the U.S. had not asked 
for or expected stronger public support; 
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and 3) Iran supplies 9% of West Germa- 
ny’s oil imports and 20% of Britain’s. 

President Carter was awakened at 
5:35 Saturday morning with the news 
from Tehran that Khomeini had called 
for the release of a few of the hostages. 
But then followed a delay. On Sunday 
| night, the students summoned foreign 
newsmen to a press conference with the 
first three of the hostages scheduled to be 
freed. 

The three introduced themselves as 
Sgt. Ladell Maples, 23, of Earle, Ark., and 
Sgt. William Quarles, 23, of Washington, 
D.C., both black Marines, and Kathy 
Gross, 22, of Cambridge Springs, Pa., a 
secretary to the embassy’s Economic and 
Commercial Counsellor. For over two 
hours, they answered questions. “We were 
treated very good,” said Gross. “We've 
been fed more than was adequate. We've 
slept nights.” Later, however, she men- 
tioned that for the first 16 hours of her 
captivity, she had been forced to sit in a 
chair with her hands tied to the armrests. 
It was also revealed that the hostages were 
not permitted to talk with one another or 
read newspapers. Said Maples: “We didn’t 
know what was going on.” 

Why these particular three were cho- 
sen for early release was not revealed. “I 
have learned a lot about the other side 
here,” Quarles told reporters. “The peo- 
ple of the United States should turn 
around and look at things differently for 
a change.” All three, however, did show 
a certain sensitivity to being the first freed. 
“I had no choice,” said Quarles. “I would 
have liked to stay with them, but there’s 
nothing I can do about it.” 

Meanwhile, back in the U.S., the days 
of waiting were having an effect on the 
families of those still held in Tehran. Some 
wives all but charged the State Depart- 
ment with criminal negligence for hav- 
ing failed to protect its staff once the Shah 
had been admitted to the U.S. “Iam so bit- 
ter I could scream,” said Louisa Kenne- 
dy, wife of Hostage Mike Kennedy. She 
has been manning telephones in the State 
Department Operations Center, talking to 
families of other hostages. 

Totally at the root of the present dis- 
pute between the U:S. and Iran is the de- 
posed Shah. Though Americans them- 
selves are divided on their views toward 
the Shah, few perceive him as an “Ira- 
nian Hitler,” as Iranian revolutionaries 
now call him, charging that his forces 
slaughtered 10,000 Iranian civilians in the 
months before the monarchy collapsed. 
Even fewer Americans would be prepared 
to allow the Shah to be returned to Iran in- 
voluntarily to face the Ayatullah’s rev- 
olutionary justice. 

The question of the Shah’s character 
and what his monarchy brought to Iran 
can never be resolved to the satisfaction 
of all parties. But many diplomats 
throughout the world would agree that, 
as a starting point in settling the current 
crisis, it would be fortunate if the Shah 
should proceed to Mexico or some other 
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A Mullah’s View: “No Deal, Sir” 


Mohammed Javad Bahonar, 4, an Islamic scholar who has been a leading fig- 
ure on Iran's 15-man Revolutionary Council for the past year, <3 with his legs 
crossed on the floor of his small apartment in Tehran and offered a partisan as- 
sessment of the current crisis. His fervent arguments illustrate the gulf between the 
Iranian version of the conflict and the view of it held by the outside world. As he 
talked with TIME’s Bruce van Voorst, Bahonar fingered his horn-rimmed glasses 
like modern worry beads: 


Q.. isn’t the reaction in Iran to the Shah’s presence in the U.S. out of all proportion to 
reality? 


A. The United States insulted the Iranian national honor and the Islamic rev- 
olution by giving the deposed Shah a visa. The ex-dictator represents all the 
pain, torture, humiliation, deprivation and repression suffered for decades by 
our nation. And just at a time when Iranians believed Washington at least tac- 
itly recognized this fact, the ex-tyrant triumphantly enters New York—a ma- 
ee ee insupportable insult to all the blood that was spilled for the 
cause of li 
By gross miscalculation or cynical design, you trigger a new revolution, 
RAVEN GOLESTAN aul than van aida tended deae emis 
legal nitpicking. You activated the vol- 
cano and now you expect us to help you 
out. We can’t, unless you put right the in- 
sulting mistake you have made. 


Q. But why all this emphasis on sending back 
to tran for trial a dying old man who has tubes 
draining out his insides? 


A. The people want the ex-Shah publicly 
tried because they want to prove to the 
whole world once and for all what a hei- 
nous criminal he was. It is the principle, 
not the man, that matters. 

For you it is easy to say that the Ira- 
nians need a scapegoat and the regime 
wants to muster patriotic support. You are 
wrong through and through. What this na- 
tion has suffered at the hands of the Shah 
is no less serious than what the Jews suf- 
fered at the hands of the Nazis. 

Then, when our turn comes, your mea- 
suring stick suddenly shrinks. Last year at 
this time, with weapons supplied by you and 
under the supervision of your military advisers, hundreds of innocent women, 
children and men were being mowed down every day. Now, you expect us not 
only to give up our quest for justice but even sacrifice our honor. No deal, sir. 


Q.. But are you prepared to violate international law to achieve your objectives? 


A. Your insistence on the legalistic aspects of the embassy siege is specious. 
The Revolutionary Council did not do it. You deserve the credit for unleashing 
this rebellion. Don’t talk to me about whether the siege is right or wrong. Talk 
to the very people you have provoked into this hysteria. You think you can get 
away with murder by hiding behind the law. The Islamic canon recognizes the 
right of an oppressed people, faced by a government that cites the law in order 
to betray justice, to rebellion. The Iranian people’s occupation of the U.S. em- 
bassy falls squarely within this principle. 


Q2. it is itkely that the President could not extradite the Shah if he wanted to. 








A. The Shah has broken the law of the U.S. as well. In broad daylight he had Ira- 
nian students followed and even killed in the U.S. and Europe. He threatened 
them, took away their money and passports, arranged to have them kicked out 
of universities and did everything, often with success, to deprive them of the pro- 
tection of U.S. law. Can the Americans afford not to look into this? 
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An Ideology of Martyrdom 


66 @llahu akbar! Allahu akbar!" The Arabic pronouncement that “God is 

great” sustained the Iranian revolutionaries as they marched through the 
streets of Tehran in demonstrations against the Shah. The invocation was heard 
again as students attacked the U.S. embassy, and as mobs last week marched 
about the captured compound, demanding death for the hostages. 

To what extent was the student action—and the Ayatullah Khomeini’s en- 
dorsement of it—in accordance with Islamic law? Experts differ. Zaki Badawi, 
Egyptian director of the Islamic Cultural Center in London, argues that “the de- 
mand for the return of the Shah to face trial in [ran is in agreement with Muslim 
law.” Islam holds that “‘no one is above the law and law is supreme. If a crime is 
committed by a ruler, an emperor, he 
is as liable to punishment for it as the 
meanest and commonest of his sub- 
jects.” As a precedent, one Cairo ex- 
pert notes that in 1964 the late King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia was tried, de- 
posed and ‘banished by an Islamic 
court for conduct unbecoming a Mus- 
lim ruler—namely, drinking, gam- 
bling and womanizing. 

Islamic scholars are virtually 
unanimous in condemning the sei- 
zure of the hostages as contrary to the 
Shari'a (Islamic canon law). Says Ba- 
dawi: “There is no basis in Islam for 
of hostages, and it also clearly states 
that one person cannot be punished 


a “lunatic” and forthrightly con- 
demned the seizure of the hostages. 
“This is not Islam,” he said. “Islam 
teaches love, tolerance and mercy.” 
One of the ranking experts on Islam- 
ic law, at Cairo’s ancient Al Azhar 
University, charges that the Ayatullah’s “evil hunger for the death of a sick man 
is a towering crime under Islamic law.” Islam “considers any sick or dying person 
with extreme humility,” he says. Rouhollah Ramanzani, an Iranian scholar 
teaching at the University of Virginia, points out that according to the Islamic 
code, “if an undesirable individual enters into the Muslim domain, then that per- 
oon pasa Ge pentariad Seth eecoiaed to He iemeeece eee 
out ly.” 

Most authorities doubted that the students would physically harm the hos- 
tages, or that Khomeini would tolerate their torture or death. Says Thomas Ricks, 
an Iranian expert at Georgetown University: “Nothing in Islam could justify the 
slaughter of the hostages, and it is unthinkable that the captors would do so, un- 
less they were threatened by an outside attack.” Professor Hamid Algar of the 
University of California at Berkeley notes that the Shari'a permits both the ex- 
change of hostages and their unilateral release by captors. He also observes, how- 
ever, that “one tradition is that hostages may be kept permanently.” 

Islamic authorities point out that the vast majority of Iranians are Shi'ite 
Muslims, who have what one student in Tehran describes as an “ideology of 
martyrdom and expectation.” Says Berkeley's Algar: “The Shi'ites are given to 
martyrdom—to defy the whole world. In the Shi'ite mind there is no compro- 
mise.” Far more than in the dominant Sunni branch, the tenets of Islam can be 
and are used by Shi‘ites to obtain political objectives. This is particularly true in 
Iran, where the ayatullahs and mullahs have a long tradition of calling on the 
faith as a weapon against secular rulers in Tehran or unwanted foreign influenc- 
es. Says Jean Calmard, a French expert on Shi‘ism: “Once again the religious 
leaders are adapting Islamic rules to serve political ends.” Sadat puts it more 
strongly: “I feel both angry and sad at what Khomeini is doing in Iran, because 
he is in flagrant violation of all Islamic principle. He is using Islam to exploit him- 
self. He hides behind the students. He takes advantage of them and he deceives 
them into committing crimes for which there is no justification in Islam.” 


Political wall poster from Tehran 
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third country to continue his treatment 
and recuperation. Alternatively, suggests 
one prominent American expert on the 
Middle East, the Shah could help by re- 
nouncing, once and for all, his family’s 
claim to the Peacock Throne. This ex- 
pert believes the Shah might well be will- 
ing to make such a sacrifice as the price 
of staying in the U.S. 

If the embassy crisis can be resolved 
and the hostages are uninjured, it is still 
possible that the U.S. and Iran could re- 
store limited relations. The present Ira- 
nian government wants to sell the 77 
US.-built F-14 jet fighters that the Shah 
bought for his air force. Contractual re- 
strictions would prevent Iran from sell- 
ing the planes to the Soviet Union, but 
it is likely that Iran could find a cus- 
tomer acceptable to the U.S. One pos- 
sibility: Saudi Arabia. The sale of mil- 
itary spare parts could begin again. The | 
US. still sells wheat and rice to Iran, | 
and in time the sale of Iranian oil to 
the U.S. might be also resumed. 


the hostages are harmed, however, 
the US. will face a far more serious 
problem. Though the Administration 
has ruled out military intervention dur- 
ing the current impasse (there were naval 
exercises in the Persian Gulf last week, 
however), it might change its mind in 
the event of American casualties at the 
embassy. The Pentagon has advised that 
air raids, launched from carriers, could 
put the Iranian oilfields out of action 
for six months with a minimum of ci- 
vilian injuries, but there has been no sug- 
gestion from any quarter that this would 
be a good course to follow. The result- 
ing oil shortage would hurt US. allies 
more than it would hurt Iran—and would 
drive world oil prices through the roof. 
Another possibility would be a Govern- 
ment embargo on all trade with Iran, 
including food, but Carter would use the 
food weapon only as a last resort. Sum- 
marizing the planning difficulties, an 
Administration official noted last week: 
“The difference between minimum and 
maximum punishment is not all that 
great. This is very tough to calibrate.” 
What worries many governments at 
the moment, apart from the impasse at 
the American embassy, is that Iran ap- 
pears to be slipping ever closer to chaos. 
Using Khomeini as a cover, extremists 
of the left are trying to reinforce their po- 
sition, thereby setting the scene for pos- 
sible civil war. The Ayatullah Khomeini, 
old and ailing, does not understand mod- 
ern statecraft, diplomacy or administra- 
tion. Jimmy Carter does not know how 
to deal with him; neither does anybody 
else. Says a European diplomat: “What 
can you do when faced with a mad ger- 
iatric case?” Yet this remarkable old man, | 
and he alone, seems to possess the power 
to preserve his volatile country from to- 
tal anarchy—and to free the rest of the 
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I: the crisis ends badly and any of 
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Even as President Carter 
struggled to resolve the 
Iranian crisis, his defend- 
ers and critics last week 
began what almost surely 
will become a protract- 
ed controversy over the 
events that led to the take- 
over of the embassy in Tehran—and what 
the U.S. might have done, if anything, 
to prevent it. Some experts on Iran in 
the academic world believe the first mis- 
take of the Carter Administration was 
failing to understand the basic nature of 
the movement that swept the Ayatullah 
Khomeini into power. Following the pol- 
icies of preceding administrations, Carter 
originally supported the Shah, seeing him 
as a stabilizing ally in the Persian Gulf 
region, and not realizing how widely he 
was hated by his subjects. Carter first 
thought the Shah could suppress the 
mounting demonstrations, then, when 
events got totally out of hand, aban- 
doned him to his fate. The Shah has 
told friends, bitterly, that right to the 
end he expected more assistance from 
the U.S. Says Richard Falk, professor of 
international law and practice at Prince- 
ton University: “We really didn’t ap- 
preciate what was happening in Iran, 
and we didn’t appreciate the degree to 
which Iranians regarded the Shah as 
our contribution to their suffering.” 

Once the Ayatullah had come into 
power, the Carter Administration adopt- 
ed what it felt was a moderate and coop- 
erative course of action toward the new re- 
gime, maintaining food sales and 
supplying spare parts for military equip- 
ment. There are those who fault this pol- 
icy not only with the traditionalist argu- 
ment that we were kowtowing to rebels, 
but also on the ground that we were again 
misunderstanding Iranian society. Says 
Sepehr Zabith, a research associate at the 
Institute of International Studies at the 
University of California at Berkeley: 
“Each of the measures of accommodation 
that the U.S. took was viewed in Iran as a 
sign of weakness and of desperation. They 
served to embolden Khomeini, and the 
net result was that Khomeini was rein- 
forced in his belief that he could impose 
his terms on the U.S.” 

That seems too stern a view, however. 
After years of more or less ignoring the op- 
pressions of the Shah, the U.S. had good 
reasons—including the familiar strategic 
and economic ones—to develop friendly 
relations with the new Iranian regime: 

Perhaps the trickiest question about 
US. policy is whether or not the Admin- 
istration should have allowed the Shah 
to come to New York, the act that brought 
about the seizure of the American em- 
bassy. This was a serious Carter mistake, 
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Who Will Get Blamed for What? 


The future controversy on past policy toward Tehran 


believes Richard Bulliet, a member of Co- 
lumbia University’s Middle East Institute, 
who thinks the decision reinforced Ira- 
nians’ fears that the U.S. planned to re- 
store the Shah to power, as it did in 1953. 
Says he: “Those currently running Iran 
could only interpret the decision as hos- 
tile. The admission of the Shah to this 
country sort of confirms the notion that 
somehow, in the backs of the minds of 
people in influential places, there is the 
idea that the revolution is temporary, that 
nonreligious types are going to emerge, 
and that the Shah is an old friend and we 
should treat him well. This is very offen- 
sive to the revolutionary government be- 





A fond farewell at the historic moment of the Shah’s flight into exile last January 
Misunderstandings of the forces that shaped a revolution. 


cause it looks as if we were conspiring to 
put the Shah back on the throne.” 


t heart, this argument that the Ad- 

ministration should not have admit- 
ted the Shah rests on a cold assessment of 
US. geopolitical needs: it was not worth 
the price. The opposite argument rests on 
two different grounds. The first is purely 
humanitarian. Turning the Shah away 
would have gone against the American 
conscience and American history. Dean 
Rusk, Lyndon Johnson’s Secretary of 
State, makes the same point in broader 
terms: “When it became clear that the 
Shah needed serious medical treatment of 
higher quality, it would have been con- 
trary to world history and tradition not to 
let him come here.” Says a top Adminis- 
tration official: “There was no reasonable 
alternative. The man was and is very ill.” 

Yet there were other alternatives. 
Judging this matter depends partly on a 
precise medical diagnosis, and the Shah’s 
doctors have not released enough data to 
allow other physicians to say with cer- 










tainty just where the Shah’s particular 
type of cancer could be treated, or wheth- 
er the superb facilities at New York Hos- 
pital-Cornell Medical Center and the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search are really the best in the world for 
his particular needs. Even so, some U.S. 
doctors believe the Shah could have re- 
ceived perfectly satisfactory treatment 
elsewhere. Says one New York cancer 
specialist: “The Shah’s French doctors 
could have handled the chemotherapy, or 
doctors from New York could have flown 
down to Mexico to administer the drugs 
to the Shah. Medically, it was certainly de- 
sirable to bring the Shah to the U‘S. for 
treatment. Every doctor likes to treat pa- 
tients in his home institution. But as to 
whether it was necessary to bring the Shah 
to the US., I strongly doubt it.” 

One factor is the kind of equipment 
being used to treat the Shah. The tumor 
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in his neck has been bombarded at least 
three times by radiation generated by a 
linear accelerator, an expensive and high- 
ly sophisticated device, but one that 
by no means is a monopoly of U.S. med- 
icine. In fact, linear accelerators are 
available in Mexico. 

Regardless of whether the Shah could 
have received equally good medical treat- 
ment outside the U.S., the case for ad- 
mitting him has a strong diplomatic as 
well as humanitarian basis. Not only is 
the US. entirely within its legal and mor- 
al rights in granting entry to any ailing 
exile, but its refusal to do so would be 
widely regarded as an embarrassing ab- 
dication of its sovereign power. 

The State Department ultimately split 
on this issue. Its Iran experts—buttressed 
by warnings from embassy officers in 
Tehran—firmly argued that the USS. 
should not grant the Shah a visa be- 
cause of the threat to American inter- 
ests and personnel in Iran. But Secre- 
tary of State Vance decided that the 
US. should take in the Shah for humani- 
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tarian reasons. The President agreed. 

Should the Administration have an- 
ticipated Iran’s violent reaction to admit- 
ting the Shah? With the clarity of hind- 
sight, there is agreement among many 
experts on this point: a resounding yes. 
A good deal can be said in Carter's de- 


} fense, however. Three times the Bazargan 


government assured the Administration 
that it could protect the embassy against 
attack. One of the assurances came after 
the Shah was admitted to the U.S. and 
the demonstrators started shouting in 
Tehran’s streets. There was an encour- 
aging precedent. Last February when 
anti-American protesters seized the em- 
bassy, Iran’s government moved quickly 
and efficiently to bring them under con- 
trol. But the U.S. should have been more 
aware of how frail the Bazargan govern- 
ment was. The Administration was sim- 
ply too optimistic, and it did not have 
sound enough intelligence information. 


f the trouble had been correctly antici- 

pated, the U.S. might have closed its 
embassy. But the Administration rea- 
soned that the risk of maintaining its em- 
bassy was worth it. The situation seemed 
to be in flux, and the Administration felt 
a US. presence in Tehran would act as a 
moderating force. Besides, the U.S. can- 
not simply close down its embassies when- 
ever it anticipates trouble. 

Once the Administration decided to 
stay in Iran, it made little sense to try 
moving the embassy to more defensible 
quarters. As Carter said last week: “An 
embassy is not a fortress. There are no em- 
bassies anywhere in the world that can 
long withstand the attack of a mob, if the 
mob has the support of the host govern- 
ment itself.” The U.S. had already great- 
ly reduced the number of personnel af- 
filiated with the embassy, from about 
1,500 during the Shah’s reign to 73. Few- 
er staffers would not have been able to 
maintain normal relations in a country 
where there were still some 500 Amer- 
icans and substantial business interests. 
What was more, the Administration rea- 
soned, reducing personnel to a handful 
would hardly help. Their capture would 
be equally outrageous. 

The Administration's emergency 
plans certainly can be criticized on one 
point: with the demonstrators roaming 
outside the walls, U.S. personnel should 
have been able to destroy all documents. 
The Marine guards held off the mob long 
enough to enable officials to shred impor- 
tant classified files and smash encoding 
equipment. No serious security breach is 
believed to have occurred. But embarrass- 
ing documents did fall into the hands of 
the invaders, and they have been success- 
fully used to inflame mobs in Iran. 

In sum, the Administration can be 
criticized for failing to anticipate the ex- 
tent of the trouble that would arise, but 
its actions since the fall of the Shah 
seem generally to have been prudent and 
reasonable. 
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“The Old Rules Don’t Apply” 


Embattled diplomats and fleeing rulers of the past 


N o matter what the Iranians say, there 
is ample historical precedent for the 
US. to give sanctuary to the Shah, 
even on a temporary basis. Largely be- 
cause of the vagaries of extradition trea- 
ties, which vary from country to coun- 
try,* even the most hated of deposed 
rulers has usually managed to find a safe 
haven somewhere in the world. Egypt’s 
decadent King Farouk luxuriated in It- 
aly after his deposition by the army 
in 1952. Argentina’s 
Dictator Juan 
Per6n was a resi- 
dent of Spain be- 
tween 1960 and 
1973, when he re- 
turned home to re- 
claim power. Ugan- 
da’s murderous Idi 
Amin is rumored to 
be in Libya, while 
his peer as butcher, 
ex-Emperor Bokas- 
sa I of the Central African Republic, lives 
in the Ivory Coast. 

When he entered a Manhattan hospi- 
tal for medical treatment last month, the 
Shah joined a large contingent of former 
heads of state—some honorable, some not 
—who have sought refuge in the U.S. Al- 
exander Kerensky, Prime Minister of a 
short-lived democracy in post-Czarist 
Russia, eventually found a home here af- 
ter his ouster by the Soviets. So did Ven- 
ezuclan President Romulo Betancourt, 
South Korean Strongman Syngman Rhee, 
Cambodia’s Marshal Lon Nol and Cuban 
Dictator Fulgencio Batista. South Viet 
Nam’s former Premier Nguyen Cao Ky, a 
resident of California, will be eligible to 
apply for U.S. citizenship next spring. 

There is also ample historical prec- 
edent, sadly enough, for the Iranian stu- 
dents’ assault on the U.S. embassy in Teh- 
ran. Though the inviolability of the 
diplomatic envoy has been a principle 
practiced since the Middle Ages, embas- 
sies and representatives of governments 
have frequently been targets for protest. 
In 1829 a Persian mob—egged on by na- 
tionalistic mullahs in the court of the Shah 
—stormed the Russian embassy in Teh- 
ran and massacred almost the entire staff. 
Xenophobia figured large in the 1900 
Boxer Rebellion (so 
called because it 
was led by a group 
named the Right- 
eous and Harmoni- 
ous Fists), when 
rebels seeking to 
wipe out foreign 
influence in China 


*No such treaty exists 
between Iran and 
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he nM rules simply don’t apply any more. In fact, 
Nguyen Cao Ky they appear to no longer exist.” a 





laid siege to the dip- 
lomatic quarter in 
Peking. The Boxers 
held the quarter for 
eight weeks, until 
an international ex- 
pedition of 19,000 | 
troops captured the |__ 
city and freed the ~~ 
thousands held hos- 
tage. That hostility 
to foreigners was 
echoed during the Cultural Revolution in 
1967, when Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s 
Red Guards burned the British mission, 
beat up British and Indian diplomats and 
attacked the fleeing families of Soviet dip- 
lomats as they boarded their plane. Mao 
tacitly approved the assaults. Indonesian 
officials also applauded the mobs that ran- 
sacked the British embassy in Djakarta in 
1963. 

In the past eleven years, four Amer- 
ican ambassadors have been killed in the 
line of duty. In 1968 Ambassador to Gua- 
temala John Gordon Mein was shot dur- 
ing a kidnaping attempt. Ambassador to 
the Sudan Cleo A. Noel Jr. was murdered 
in 1973, when members of the Palestin- 
ian Black September group seized the 
Saudi Arabian embassy in Khartoum and 
took six diplomats hostage. The terrorists 
surrendered three 
days later, but not 
before killing Noel 
and two other hos- 
tages. In 1974, fol- 
lowing the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus, 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Cyprus Rodger Da- 
vies was shot to 
death during a 
Greek Cypriot at- 
tack on the Amer- 
ican embassy in Nicosia. Earlier this year, 
Ambassador to Afghanistan Adolph Dubs 
was killed after being kidnaped in Kabul 
by right-wing Muslims. 

Whatever their views of the U.S.-Iran 
dispute, diplomats everywhere agree that 
Khomeini’s support of the assault is a dan- 
gerous precedent. “Under the tenets of 
diplomatic immunity,” explains Robert 
Beers, executive director of the American 
Foreign Service Association, “anyone ac- 
credited to another country as a diplo- 
mat is entitled to the protection of the 
host government. This protection is ex- 
actly what has been violated in this in- | 
stance.” The outrage in Tehran suggests 
that this vital principle of discourse be- 
tween nations may be violated again in 
this age when terrorism is becoming com- 
monplace. Says Beers sadly, “The old 
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The Economy Becomes a Hostage 








Troubles in Iran threaten higher energy prices and slower growth 


Beyond the fate of the 
hostages in Tehran, a new 
worry loomed last week: 
Was the energy-squeezed 
and inflation-dazed world 
economy about to fall 
victim to the crisis be- 
tween the U.S. and Iran? 
Though the U.S.’s cutoff of imports from 
Iran and its seizure of that nation’s assets 
in U.S. banks was a necessary response 
to irrational provocations, the actions also 
transformed petrodollars and petroleum 
itself into even more dangerous weapons 
in economic brinksmanship. That, in 
turn, added a new and alarming element 
to the crisis. 

Tremors of foreboding spread 
through money markets from Tokyo to 
Bahrain. The dollar plunged steeply on 
initial reports that Iran would withdraw 
its deposits from U.S. banks, then re- 
bounded in nervous surprise at the news 
that Washington was freezing the assets 
before they could be withdrawn. When ru- 
mors circulated in Europe and New York 
that Iran would counteract the move by 
refusing to accept dollars as payment for 
its oil delivered to any nation, the U.S. 
currency began to gyrate all over again. 
Brokers and traders passed the week 
wearing looks of astonishment at what 
might come next. 

In the U.S., concern focused primar- 
ily on what effect the boycott of Iranian 
oil would have on the domestic economy. 
Would long gasoline lines return? Would 
prices for fuels of all sorts take another 
breathless leap? Would inflation surge, in- 
terest rates rise and the economy slip 
deeper into recession? 

Under normal circumstances, neither 
of the U.S.’s actions should lead to such re- 
sults. Oil imports from Iran amount to a 
scant 4% of total U.S. consumption. In 
theory, at least, those purchases could be 
easily replaced by swapping: oil compa- 
nies could exchange Iranian crude with 
other companies that have equal amounts 
of non-Iranian petroleum. Nor in theory 
should the freezing of Iranian bank as- 


| sets prove especially disruptive to money 


markets or the banking system. The Teh- 
ran government's estimated $6 billion in 
petrodollar holdings is only a fraction of 
the more than $150 billion that big in- 
ternational banks move back and forth 
among each other every day. Withdraw- 
ing the Iranian funds would, by itself, 
hardly cause much more than a momen- 
tary ripple. 

In fact, the rising stakes in the Ira- 
nian mess are almost certain to put alarm- 
ing new stresses on both the U.S. econ- 
omy and the world financial system. 
Asserts Economist Otto Eckstein, pres- 








ident of Data Resources Inc.: “The di- 
rect impact of the US.’s actions is 
obviously small. But the unfortunate ex- 
perience of the past few years has been 
that every political problem involving an 
energy-producing nation ultimately con- 
verts itself into a further upset in the oil 
market and a further upset in prices.” 

For the U.S., which is still hurting 
from the two-month loss of Iranian crude 
earlier this year, almost any new inter- 
ruption in supply, no matter how modest 
or brief, will lead to tighter markets and 
higher prices. In their present jittery state, 
Americans are ready to start topping off 
gas tanks for almost any reason. Not only 
ae 
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Storage tanks hold Iranian petroleum at the sprawling tanker-loading port of Kharg Island 


the Iranian embargo or risk losing their 
deliveries altogether. Because not every 
refinery can process all grades of crude, 
oilmen face logistical headaches in try- 
ing to switch about their [ranian and non- 
Iranian supplies. That is especially true 
for the four American companies provid- 
ing nearly all of the 700,000 or so barrels 
of Iranian oil that until last week had en- 
tered the U.S. each day. Amerada Hess, 
the largest single supplier, delivered about 
200,000 bbl. of the total. Much of it was 
processed at the company’s refinery at St. 
Croix in the U.S. Virgin Islands, then 
transshipped to mainland U.S. ports. 
Among the other big suppliers, Gulf Oil 
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Almost any disruptions in supply, no matter how brief. can aggravate inflation. 


does the memory of a summer spent in 
gas lines remain fresh and infuriating, but 
so does the specter of the 1973 Arab em- 
bargo, which ushered in the age of en- 
ergy upset. 

Since January, gasoline prices have 
risen by about 45%, to a current national 
average of $1.01 per gal. Daniel Lund- 
berg, whose Lundberg Letter is widely re- 
garded as the most reliable gauge of gas- 
oline marketing trends, figures that prices 
are poised to jump to $1.18 per gal. by 
year’s end, a startling 17% rise in a little 
more than a month. Reason: with the 
troubles in Iran, big industrial users of 
oil as well as gasoline will now begin 
building up their stockpiles and tightening 
the market, sending prices soaring. That 
will put a pinch on the already strained 
budgets of families everywhere, but espe- 
cially for people whose homes are warmed 
by heating oil. 

Supply problems will be real enough 
for the oil companies that must abide by 





provided about 135,000 bbl. a day, Ash- 
land Oil shipped about 100,000 bbl. and 
Exxon averaged around 70,000 bbl. 

Nearly half the total deliveries en- 
tered as gasoline, diesel fuel. heating oil, 
kerosene and other products from refin- 
eries throughout the Caribbean. Now 
much of the loss will have to be made up 
by having companies divert non-Iranian 
oil to the Caribbean refineries, while send- 
ing the Iranian crude to European refin- 
eries instead. That will mean steeper 
prices for Europeans because much Ira- 
nian oil is being sold at prices far above 
the official OPEC maximum. 

Late in the week Iran further 
complicated the situation by declaring 
that American companies would no long- 
er be permitted even to buy Iranian crude, 
let alone deliver it to the U.S. The 
petroleum will be sold instead to any 
non-US. oil companies that want it, 
leaving the U.S. firms to scrounge on 
world markets for whatever available 
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non-Iranian cargoes turn up. 

Oilmen are fearful that 
Iran will soon go a step fur- 
ther and simply cut back its 
production by a flat 700,000 
bbl. With the world market 
tight, any such reduction would 
push up prices sharply, espe- 
cially for single shipment car- 
goes that are sold on the so- 
called spot market, where 
more and more of the world 
oil trade now takes place. 

Escalating spot market 
prices are, if anything, a big- 
ger threat to the world econ- 
omy than is the ever present 
danger of a cut in supplies. 
With spot prices now hovering 
at $40 or more per bbl., nearly 
twice the maximum official 
OPEC price of $23.50 for oil sold 
under contracts of three months or more, 
OPEC members are clamoring for a hefty 
new increase when the cartel meets in Ca- 
racas on Dec. 17. Notes a top Carter Ad- 
ministration official: “Spot prices are the 
locomotive now dragging OPEC prices 
along.” Adds Data Resources’ Eckstein: 
“Our present forecast has OPEC prices go- 
ing to $26 per bbl. during 1980, as a re- 
sult of the current situation in Iran, and 
perhaps $29 in 1981. But if Iran’s pro- 
duction shuts down completely, the re- 
sulting shortfall would mean that we could 
well be paying between $35 and $40 long 
before then.” 


Sources: 


task force last week reported that there 

is a “substantial risk” of a drop in OPEC 
output of as much as 3 million bbl., an 
amount just about equal to total current 
Iranian production. The drop would be 
caused by expected cutbacks early next 
year by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, Ni- 
geria and Libya. Thus oil prices stand to 
rise considerably even if Iran does not re- 
duce its current production. 

If prices go as far as $35 per bbl., the 
impact on oil inflation and the world 
economy would be severe. U.S. consumer 
prices would continue rising at a dizzying 
double-digit pace, forcing the Federal Re- 
serve to stick by its anti-inflation policy 
of sky-high interest rates much longer 
than expected. The almost inevitable re- 
sult: a deeper recession than so far fore- 
cast. Despite slumping growth, the na- 
tion’s oil import bill, which is 
projected to total $61 billion this 
year, would leap to $96 billion in 
1980. That in turn would keep the 
dollar’s value dropping, while pro- 
voking yet more demands by oil 
states for compensating price in- 
creases. The vicious cycle would 
continue to drag the economies of _~ 
the U.S. and the world down and [= 
down. 

The worst peril is the dam- 
age that the Iranian crisis can do 
to the international financial sys- 
tem that is the lifeblood of the 
world economy. Nearly all the 


[: fact, an interagency White House 
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currency printed or minted by the U:S. re- 
mains physically inside the U.S., but an 
estimated $750 billion in legal claims on 
that money are held by foreign govern- 
ments, corporations and individuals as so- 
called Eurodollar accounts overseas. 
Many of those accounts, including the 
bulk of the frozen Iranian assets, are lo- 


GASOLINE wr S118 
PRICES a 
US. retail | $1.00 


per gallon, 
average all 
grades 


Source: Lundberg Letter 





IRAN 6.7% 


cated in the foreign branches and sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. banks. The funds are not 
under the jurisdiction of Washington at 
all, but of the banks’ host countries. The 
key country is Britain, the major center 
for the Eurodollar market; banks in Par- 
is, Frankfurt and Geneva also hold large 
Eurodollar deposits that technically lie 
outside U.S. jurisdiction. 

British authorities seemed willing 
enough to overlook Washington’s appar- 
ent transgression of their monetary sov- 
ereignty this time around, and Swiss of- 
ficials left no doubt that they too would 
cooperate with the U.S. freeze. While 
stressing that all banks in Switzerland are 
subject to Swiss law, Swiss National Bank 
President Fritz Leutwiler declared that 
Switzerland would not tell its local U.S. 
banks what to do, implying that if Iran 
wanted its money, its lawyers could take 
the matter to court. Said he with a wink: 
“If American banks in Switzerland hold- 
ing Iranian dollar accounts follow instruc- 
tions from headquarters and apply the 
freeze, there is just nothing we can do.” 

While governments closed ranks be- 
hind the U.S. initiative, some private 
bankers were troubled that banking it- 
self had become more deeply enmeshed 
in petropolitics. Remarked a top inter- 
national financial adviser in London: “We 
have an awful lot of people worrying that 
if the Americans can do this today to Ira- 
nian money, what is to stop them from 
doing it with my money tomorrow?” 

Bankers fret that other OPEC produc- 
ers may take Iran’s experience as a warn- 
























ing and begin moving their funds quietly | 
out of dollars and into foreign currencies, | 
gold and other assets. So far, there is no | 


sign of that happening, nor is there likely 


that Washington has taken with 
the Khomeini regime. 

A more realistic worry is 
that conservative oil producers 
will see the seizure of Iran’s 
funds as proof of the riskiness 
of putting assets in any money, 
in any bank. That would add yet 
more weight to the growing 
OPEC feeling that it is smarter 


oil in the ground where it is safe 
than to turn it into dollars or oth- 
er paper assets that can be 
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to be. Most governments, those | 
belonging to OPEC included, ap- | 
plaud the tough-minded stand | 


to cut production and leave the | 
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seized. Confidence in the international 
monetary system was shaky enough be- 
fore last week’s action. Since 1973, the 
nearly tenfold increase in oil prices has 
sent an estimated $150 billion cascading 
into OPEC’s coffers. The resulting def- 
icits of the oil-dependent nations have 
soared, forcing countries to borrow heav- 
ily just to pay for their oil imports. 

















recycling, has pushed up the debts of 
the less developed nations to $300 bil- 
lion. Many nations are so weighed down 
with debt that bankers are growing wary 
of lending them more. Yet if they can- 
not borrow, poor countries will have trou- 


This process, known as petrodollar 










Not Much Left to Seize 


! n business terms, both sides have fired their big guns: oil 
cutoff, attempted bank withdrawal, asset freeze. What fur- 
ther economic weapons can the U'S. use against Iran—and 
vice versa? 

The obvious U.S. tactic might be to embargo food ex- 
ports to Iran, which amounted to nearly $500 million in the 
fiscal year ended last September. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation would support President Carter if he should 
cut off grain shipments, as he could do under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act. Cries of “Food 
for crude!” are starting to be heard. The White House, how- 
ever, has no present intention of halting food supplies. If 
the U'S. later plugs up this cornucopia, Iran will be less vul- 
nerable than it once was. As a Persian grain 
trader says, “We are earning $24 billion a 
year from oil. We can buy food any place 
we want.” 

US. exports of all kinds to Iran have 
fallen dramatically: from $3.7 billion in 
1978 to under $1 billion this year. Iran 
gets about 25% of its food imports from 
the U.S., having bought 816,000 metric tons 
of American wheat in the past fiscal year. 
In September the Khomeini government 
signed a contract to double wheat pur- 
chases from Australia, to 520,000 metric 
tons over the next six months. The price 
is about $20 higher than America’s $185 a 
ton. Meat from Australia and New Zea- 
land, eggs from Turkey and poultry from 
Rumania are flowing into Iran. The coun- 
try has also been going to Thailand for 
about 15% of its imported rice, and the 
Thais have plenty more where that came 
from. Were the U.S. to embargo shipments 
to Iran, food produced elsewhere would 
simply move from one international mid- 
dleman to another and end up in the bazaars of Tehran. 

USS. leverage is also weak because all commercial ac- 
tivity with Iran has declined since the revolution last win- 
ter brought about the nationalization of the banks and most 
private industry. A few years ago, the membership of the 
lran-American Chamber of Commerce was a Who's Who 
of U.S. business. From A (Allis-Chalmers Overseas) to 
X (Xerox), the list numbered close to 250 and included prac- 
tically every major U.S. company in international trade. 

Now, almost all have shuttered their plants and offices, 
or turned them over to local workers to run, and brought 
their U.S. employees home. Johnson & Johnson’s plant in 






ble importing more oil. Without energy, 
their economies will slump, exports will 
shrivel, and they may default on ex- 
isting loans. At the extreme, that would 
threaten some of the lending banks with 
failure, and the U.S. Federal Reserve 
would have to push the monéy printing 
presses into overdrive to bail them out 
by advancing huge loans to the banks. 
Such a step would amount to the US. 
undertaking to make good for the oil- 
inflated debts of the world. 

Though the immediate crisis facing 
the world is the direct responsibility of 
the Ayatullah Khomeini and his pseudo- 
government in Iran, the danger would 





The Pahlavi Foundation building 



















demon oil. 


not be nearly so grave if the U.S. had 
not allowed itself to become so depen- 
dent on foreign oil. Under the circum- 
stances, there is no guarantee that eco- 
nomic disruption can be avoided no 
matter what steps the nation takes. But 
the best hope for avoiding real trauma 
is to cut consumption, conserve supplies 
and, at the very least, make do with 700,- 
000 bbl. less of crude per day. Such an ef- 
fort would put some slack in worldwide 
petroleum supplies and help restrain 
prices. More important, it would also 
show Iran and the world that the USS. 
can start breaking its addiction to the 
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Tehran, which made baby products, was expropriated in Au- 
gust. GM still claims a minority interest in a Tehran auto fac- 
tory, but it has been run by Iranians since GM pulled out 
the last five Americans and a Swiss a year ago. Last De- 
cember Du Pont closed its fiber plant in Isfahan. 

However, PepsiCo is still shipping concentrate to its Ira- 
nian bottlers, and Continental Telephone is proceeding with 
building a phone cable network for Tehran. One of the larg- 
est projects had been the joint venture between California's 
Fluor Corp. and West Germany’s Thyssen to build a $750 
million, 200,000 bbl.-a-day oil refinery at Isfahan for the Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Co. The refinery has been a high-priority 
item for the Iranian government, which fears shortages of 
kerosene and diesel fuel during the winter. Last week, when 
the refinery was a month away from partial operation, Fluor 
called home its 52 remaining American employees, leaving 
Thyssen to finish the job. The few U.S. busi- 
nessmen who remain in Iran represent a 
couple of banks and a computer company, 
and they are lying low. 

There are not many physical assets for 
either the U.S. or Iran to expropriate. Many 
US. businessmen preferred to export prod- 
ucts to Iran or to provide services in ex- 
change for cash on the barrelhead. The 
Commerce Department estimates that U.S 
real estate and other assets in Iran amount 
to only about $300 million. U.S. businessmen 
can file claims against the Tehran govern- 
ment’s frozen $6 billion to compensate for 
the assets they stand to lose in Iran. 

Iranian properties in the U.S. are even 
more meager. The most conspicuous among 
them is the 36-story skyscraper on Man- 
hattan’s Fifth Avenue at 52nd Street. It is 
owned by the tax-exempt Pahlavi Founda- 
tion, created by the Shah but now controlled 
by the Ayatullah’s supporters. The Irani- 
ans also own some U‘S. military spare parts 
stored in a warehouse at New Jersey's Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base and awaiting shipment. But, says 
David Bauer, an economist for the Conference Board, a 
New York-based research group, “I can’t think of a single 
Iranian investment in a factory operating in the U.S.” 

In any event, economic sanctions have a dismal record 
of failure. The long U.S. trade embargo against Cuba has 
hurt the island economy, but Castro has managed to ac- 
quire most basics from the Soviet Union and other sup- 
pliers. In the mid-1960s, certain Latin American govern- 
ments turned to Europe for the military weapons the 
Americans refused to sell them. There is very little that the 
US. sells to Iran that other countries could not supply. 
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Beyond the issue of secur- 
ing the release of the hos- 
tages in Iran, the biggest 
immediate problem facing 
the Carter Administration 
is how to manage the sym- 
bolism of the siege—and, 
perhaps more important, 
the symbolism of its aftermath. There is 
great danger that the spectacle of youth- 
ful radicals, backed by an aged and at- 
avistic theocrat, humiliating and terror- 
izing American diplomatic personnel will 
have become a symbol of U.S. weakness. 
On the battlefield of domestic politics, the 
past two weeks offer Jimmy Carter's bi- 
partisan legion of opponents an almost ir- 
resistible target for sniping. All a skillful 
stump speaker has to do is lament “the de- 
cline of American power and prestige,” 
and his listeners will grit their teeth at 
the memory of Uncle Sam, a goat’s skull 
for a head, burning in effigy in Tehran 
while the perpetrators, in a dramatic ges- 
ture of their discipline and outrageous- 
ness, collect trash in Old Glory. 

In the international community, the 
reaction is likely to be more diffuse, but 
not less damaging to the Administration. 
Staunch allies, such as the NATO coun- 
tries and Japan, ought to be aghast at an 
incident that so vividly demonstrates the 
limits of their senior partner's power. 
Friendly states in the Middle East, like Is- 
rael, Egypt and Saudi Arabia, will prob- 
ably be more ambivalent: on the one hand, 
they may hope that the outrage will pro- 
voke the U.S. into playing a more assert- 
ive role in their region; on the other, they 
are sure to worry about how credible the 
U.S. performance will be. Said one prom- 
inent Saudi: “America has gotten a rep- 
utation for letting down its friends, and 
that won't be so easy to correct.” 
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The Symbolism of the Siege 


As for US. adversaries, particularly 
the Soviet Union, the events in Iran come 
as almost unmitigated good news, at least 
in the short run. The Kremlin is eager 
for the world, particularly the Third 
World, to believe that America is on the 
defensive, if not on the retreat. At the 
same time, the Soviet leadership is anx- 
ious to avoid the impression that the 
USSR. is leading the charge. That would 
violate the 1972 code of détente, which en- 
joins the superpowers from “efforts to ob- 
tain unilateral advantage,” and it would 
jeopardize SALT Il as well. Therefore, the 
Soviets prefer that the U.S. seem to be in 
a losing struggle not so much with a pred- 
atory Soviet Union as with the relentless 
“progressive” (i.e., anti-American) forces 
of history. In that sense Ayatullah Kho- 
meini, his mobs and his minions are doing 
the Kremlin's work, even though they are 
not doing its bidding. 

The Soviets concede privately that, in 
the longer term, the turmoil in Iran has 
potentially worrisome consequences for 
the U.S.S.R. Islamic fundamentalism is 
anathema to Communism, and the Ay- 
atullah is religiously akin to the Muslims 
of Soviet Central Asia just across the bor- 
der. On the other hand, the National Se- 
curity Council last week pondered the 
possibility that anarchy in Iran could lead 
to a radical leftist takeover. No doubt the 
same possibility has occurred to Iran 
watchers in Moscow. That helps explain 
the ambiguity of Soviet behavior so far: 
provocative Farsi-language broadcasts 
from a Soviet radio station in Baku, com- 
bined with begrudging diplomatic support 
for the U.S. at the United Nations. 

The Carter Administration is vulner- 
able, both politically and geopolitically, 
but not because of its handling of this par- 
ticular crisis. Given the bizarre nature of 








the siege, the Administration may have 
had some excuse for being caught by sur- 
prise. It had no choice but to proceed with 
extreme caution. There is room for sec- 
ond-guessing the wisdom of dispatching a 
presidential emissary to the Ayatullah. 
Kibitzers, like Columnist Joseph Kraft, 
say that the very willingness to negotiate 
was a craven capitulation to blackmail. 
But if Ramsey Clark’s mission had 
succeeded, it would have been hailed as a 
brilliant ploy. In a game that began 
because the other side broke the rules, 
the U.S. must play the long shots. Carter 
deserves credit for the right measure of 
firmness and prudence. The charge of 
ineffectuality does not wash—not in 
this extraordinarily ticklish test of his 
leadership. 


| Pheer problem, instead, is one of 
context. It arises not from the Iran 
crisis per se so much as from an accu- 
mulation of controversial initiatives and 
responses, stretching back to the outset 
of his Administration. Many of them were 
justifiable in and of themselves but trou- 
blesome when strung together, because 
they suggest a pattern of uncertainty, in- 
consistency, inaction and weakness: the 
ambitious opening SALT proposal that was 
scrapped when the Soviets rudely reject- 
ed it; the presidential order to withdraw 
American troops from South Korea, since 
rescinded; the surprise and helplessness 
of the U.S. as the Shah was driven from 
Iran; the superficially similar expulsion 
of Tacho Somoza and the leftward lurch 
of Nicaragua; and the Administration’s 
panic over its own discovery of a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba—first declaring 
it unacceptable, then, after some artful ob- 
fuscation, accepting it. 

All this has contributed to the percep- 
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tion of a President who reacts rather than 
acts, who adjusts to change rather than 
guides it. In international relations and 
domestic politics alike, such perceptions 
can have the force of reality; enemies can 
exploit impressions more readily than ac- 


tualities, since impressions are, by nature, | 


more malleable. Countering the impres- 
sion of weakness will be difficult for Car- 
ter. It would also be difficult for any suc- 
cessor, even if he were a tough talker who 
rode the present wave of anger right into 
the White House. The supercharged at- 
mosphere of the current presidential cam- 
paign is a bit like the TV land parodied in 
the 1977 movie Network. The candidates 
risk falling into the role played by the late 
Peter Finch, that of a deranged anchor- 
man who became a prime-time superstar 
by leading a coast-to-coast chant of “I’m 
mad as hell, and I'm not going to take it 
any more!” Giving vent to the present na- 
tional mood of frustration, with its over- 
tones of jingoism, is much easier than pre- 
scribing a way of getting the hostages out 
alive, and salvaging America’s prestige in 


the process. Criticizing Carter for sending | 


the wrong signals is much easier than sug- 
gesting concrete actions that will send the 
right ones once this crisis is over. Con- 
tenders like Ted Kennedy, who have 
chastised Carter for not having a contin- 
gency plan, and critics like Henry Kissin- 
ger, who have decried his making “impo- 
tence a declaration of policy,” have yet to 
assert—much less agree—where and ex- 
actly how the US. should throw its weight 
around 


ames Schlesinger sardonically seconds 

Andrew Young’s nomination of Kho- 
meini for sainthood, saying that the Ay- 
atullah has accomplished a “miracle” by 
uniting the American people. Not real- 
ly. The US. is unified in its indignation, 
but indignation is not a foreign policy 
or a military strategy. Nor is there any 
sign that the country is united in a new 
determination to fight blackmail by oil 
with the self-discipline and self-sacrifice 


of energy conservation. On the looming 


but still largely hypothetical question of 
exactly what the U.S. should do next, 
even if all the hostages are freed, there 
is no stunning national consensus. There 
is, however, a nationwide, perhaps world- 
wide, predisposition to criticize Carter 
for softness if his response is restrained 
and cautious. Never mind that restraint 
and caution are precisely what is called 
for. Overreaction would exacerbate the 
turmoil in Iran and the instability of 
the region, which in turn could escalate 
into a conflict with the Soviet Union 
That is the essence of Carter's dilemma 
how to behave responsibly without look- 
ing weak. In a way, it is unfair, but as Car- 
ter (like John Kennedy before him) has 
said, life is unfair. The problem is es- 
pecially unfair for a President who 
—throughout his stewardship and despite 
the virtues of individual policies—has 
failed to convey an overreaching sense 
of strength and cogency in his foreign 
policy asa whole 
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Will the Last Remain First? 





or months he had waited patiently in 

the wings, as nine other Republicans 
entered the race without dislodging him 
from his position at the head of the pack. 
Last week Ronald Reagan, the once fer- 
vent evangelist of the political right, final- 
ly made his move. He did so in one of 
the nation’s few citadels of G.O.P. mod- 
eration: New York City. As a spotlight 
redolent of Hollywood memories illumi- 
nated his pinkish cheeks and slightly 
graying temples, the still handsome can- 
didate declared, “I am here tonight to an- 
nounce my intention to seek the Repub- 
lican nomination for President of the 
United States.” Some 1,500 followers, who 
had paid $500 each to be present in the 
grand ballroom of the New York Hilton, 
stood and roared their approval. 

They were then treated to 25 minutes 
of the sort of anti-Washington, pro-—free- 
enterprise punch lines that Reagan has 
used to wow audiences since 1964, when 
he campaigned for Barry Goldwater. But 
Reagan delivered his speech with far less 
passion than he has in the past. This time 
| he is the front runner, and in an attempt 
to broaden his appeal, the former Cal- 
ifornia Governor seems to have banked 
the fires that once frightened more mod- 
erate G.O.P. factions. 

Yet, as befitted an ex-sportscaster and 
ex-actor, his delivery was as smooth and 
flawless as ever. Only when he told mov- 
ingly of how his father had lost his job at 
Christmas time during the Great Depres- 
sion did Reagan let his emotions show, 
nearly choking up. Vowed Reagan: “I 
cannot and will not stand by while in- 
flation and joblessness destroy the digni- 
ty of our people.” His voice also wavered 
at the same point in an identical TV 











A cooler Ronald Reagan formally enters the race 





The front runner on the hustings 





“IT won ' be carried off the track.” 


speech broadcast that evening by about 
90 stations, at a cost of some $400,000. 

If some of the excitement was gone 
as Reagan sought to sound more calm and 
reasonable, he had cause to believe that 
the political climate had moved his way. 
Certainly within his party, the ideological 
gulf has narrowed since 1976. His three 
major opponents, Howard Baker, George 
Bush and John Connally, are about as 
conservative as Reagan. 

Reagan assailed “the arrogance of a 
federal establishment which accepts no 
blame for our condition, cannot be relied 
upon to give us a fair estimate of our sit- 
uation and utterly refuses to live within 
its means.” He labeled the nation’s econ- 


With Wife Nancy at a G.O.P. rally in Boston’s blue-collar Dorchester section 





“If we win the early primaries, we think it will be all over.” 





omy a “disaster” and blamed it on a Fed- 
eral Government that “has overspent, 
overestimated and overregulated.” He la- 
mented the fact that “the great produc- 
tivity of our industry is now surpassed by 
virtually all the major nations that com- 
pete with us for world markets.” He com- 
plained that “our defense strength has de- 
teriorated.” He blasted U.S. failure to | 
reduce its dependence on foreign oil. } 

To cure these ills, Reagan called for | 
the removal of government obstacles to 
boost domestic oil and gas production, ex- 
panded use of nuclear power plants and 
increased defense spending, as well as a 
federal tax cut to boost the economy and 
a balanced budget. (As Governor, Rea- 
gan curbed the growth of state employ- 
ment and produced a revenue surplus.) 
In one departure from his expected stands 
on domestic issues, Reagan omitted any 
attack on Carter’s proposed tax on oil 
companies’ windfall profits and even sug- 
gested that the Federal Government | 
should determine whether Big Oil “ex- | 
ploits” the energy crisis. 

Yet Reagan’s most notable innova- | 
tions came in the field of foreign policy. 
One was his advocating of statehood for 
Puerto Rico, a highly charged issue on 
the island and of little urgency to main- 
land voters. The second was his calling 
for a “North American accord” among 
the U.S., Canada and Mexico. Reagan 
disclosed no specifics about the proposal 
other than that representatives of Mex- 
ico and Canada should “sit in on high- 
level planning sessions” in Washington. 








eagan’s veteran campaign manager, 

John Sears, said that both proposals | 
had been inserted into the speech as ex- | 
amples of “Reagan’s forward-looking ac- 
tivist presidency.” Because Reagan has 
consistently been favored by roughly a 
third of Republican voters in opinion polls 
(his closest rivals, Connally and Baker, 
trail at about 15%), his advisers figure that 
he can afford to court the Democrats and 
independents he would need to win the 
presidency if he got the nomination. 

The strategy has been devised main- 
ly by Sears, who guided Reagan to with- 
in 117 delegate votes of taking the nom- 
ination away from Gerald Ford in 1976. 
Sears, who is regarded by political pros 
as one of the best campaign managers 
around, views the 1976 experience, even 
though a loss, as a plus. Says he: “Having 
done it once before may be a bigger ad- 
vantage than our current popularity.” 

Popularity, of course, often fades in 
American politics, especially if the front 
runner bumbles during the long ordeal of 
primary contests. Quips an official of the 
Republican National Committee: “You 
remember President Muskie and Presi- 
dent Romney.” Reagan’s tendency to 
shoot from the lip hurt him in 1976, when 
he proclaimed that $90 billion could be 
cut from the federal budget merely by 
dropping many of the federal social ser- 
vice programs. | 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


12 mg. “tar, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








Nowoil has virtually 
no place left to hide. 


Not under mountain ranges. Not undersvvamps. 
Not under gigi, thousands of places once 
a a thought too difficult for 
Pi © Pm oil exploration. Areas 
> ew that seismic crews 
Se & might have hesitated to 
| ete enter no longer must 
Seams 20 unexplored. 
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P syster| developed by." | 
Phillips Petroleum “@ replaces miles of unwieldy 
seismic cable with sg portable radio units. I his 
all-terrain syst€m gill be especially valuable in 
the US. Every, barrel'g found here could be one 
barrel less we have; to import. Phillips Fetroleurn. 
Good things for cars—and the people who 


drive them. The Performance Company 
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Some days are more DeLuxe than others. 
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Reagan's chief problem at this point 
is his slow start on fund raising for him- 
self. Texan John Connally has already 
netted about $6.6 million, nearly twice as 
much as Reagan. Still Reagan’s money- 
men have a handy list of some 400,000 
contributors from 1976 and expect to 
catch up fast. 

Immediately after his announcement, 
Reagan embarked on his two-part cam- 
paign strategy: 1) to concede no region to 
any opponent, and 2) to strike hard and 
fast, conveying a clear message to waver- 
ing local politicians that they must join 
him now or be left behind. Reagan’s strat- 
egists hope that the blitz will lead to early 
victories in lowa, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts and Florida, thus locking up 
the nomination before spring. Contends 
Reagan Press Secretary Jim Lake: “If we 


each appearance and raising some $3 mil- 
lion for local Republican candidates. In 
recent months he has spent several hours 
a week being briefed intensively on both 
foreign and domestic issues by Martin An- 
derson, a former White House adviser in 
the Nixon Administration and an econ- 
omist. Meanwhile, Reagan’s campaign 
staff has built the biggest coast-to-coast 
organization of any G.O.P. candidate. 
While Sears is Reagan’s top adviser 
on strategy, his campaign chairman is one 
of the Senate’s ablest conservatives, Ne- 
vada’s Paul Laxalt. Last week Reagan 
named as Laxalt’s top assistant another 
prominent conservative, New York Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp, the former Buffa- 
lo Bills quarterback who made a name 
for himself politically in 1977 by advo- 
cating a 30% cut in federal tax rates. 


His opponents are counting on him 
to make similar mistakes this time. Says 
Dave Keene, a top 1976 Reagan strat- 
egist who is now working for George Bush: 
“T don’t question Reagan’s health or stam- 
ina or his intellectual capacity to handle 
issues. But he may be unable to field tough 
questions and develop sophisticated po- 
sitions under the pressure of a campaign.” 

To lessen the chances of making er- 
rors, Reagan carefully prepared for the 
battle during the months that he delayed 
making his formal announcement. He has 
kept on top of current events, and made 
sure his name has stayed familiar by writ- 
ing a column of commentary for 105 
newspapers and broadcast messages for 
270 radio stations. He has traveled half a 
million miles since last March as a din- 
ner speaker, charging up to $10,000 for 












































“If You Don’t Dance” 


As Ronald Reagan prepared to launch his campaign for lives. And they are doing this to a people who for 200 
the presidency, TIME National Political Correspondent John years have i 
Stacks and West Coast Correspondent Joseph Kane inter- dividually free people in all the history of mankind. 

viewed him at his home in Los Angeles, Their report: “Oh, Government is a legitimate function,” Reagan 


ith a fortune of well over $1 million, Ronald and Nan- ‘unnecessary regulations.’ I don’t want medicines that could 
cy Reagan live comfortably in an elegantly fur- destroy our health instead of helping us. But then Govern- 
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15 versible, mainly because the people want it reversed. We 
et on have backed away from some of our principles. We have ap- 
a 


planes. I get up in the morning and put them on, like peased. We've certainly turned off a number of our friends.” 
pair of pants. I wear them. In show business we used to If Reagan’s views have not changed much since he 
say that if you don’t sing or dance, you wind up an after- emerged as a national political figure, he thinks that he him- 









dinner speaker.” sélf has changed a bit. Says he: “I probably have a greater tol- 

He was Governor of California for eight years,and he be- erance of opponents. I suppose I learned they weren't an 

lieves that somehow Government by the people has been enemy out to do me in. They sincerely believed in their 

: i the ways as I believe in mine, and so I suppose there is a sort of 

things that has been done over the past few decades .. . was tolerance I gained in that regard. I don’t think I lose my tem- 
i i ite,and per quite as quickly as I once did.” 
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win the early primaries, we think it will 
be all over.” 

From New York, Reagan flew into 
heavily Democratic territory in Boston’s 
blue-collar Dorchester section. He was 
greeted warmly at an electrical workers 
union hall by 500 people waving placards 
(SINK WITH TED: SWIM WITH RON and 
southie for reagan). Reagan left Massa- 
chusetts to Ford without a fight in 1976; 
he intends to slug it out there this year, 
even though the hard-working Bush 
seems much better organized in the state 
than any other G.O.P. candidate. 

Next, Reagan got a tumultuous wel- 
come in New Hampshire, where he drew 
48% of the primary vote in 1976. Some 
3,500 cheering people jammed the hall of 








Nation 


$225,000, finished second, with 26.6%. A 
surprisingly strong third: George Bush, 
who collected 21.1% of the votes after 
spending a mere $40,000 and visiting the 
state only a few times. Three weeks ago 
Bush scored a startling win over Howard 
Baker in a similar poll in Maine, and the 
Florida results further strengthened his 
candidacy. Yet what will matter far more 
for all the candidates is how well they 
fare in the state’s March primary. 
Everywhere Reagan went last week, 
the question of his age popped up. If elect- 
ed, he would turn 70 a month after his in- 
auguration—making him the oldest of all 
US. Presidents to assume the office. His 
opponents figure that he is most vulner- 
able on this issue. Nonetheless, except for 


“And I'll tell you another advantage to having a candidate Ronnie's age... he doesn't 
have to get his mother’s permission to run..." 


a National Guard armory in Manchester, 
while some 2,000 more listened from 
smaller adjoining rooms. He drew stand- 
ing applause when he declared, “We must 
shelve SALT II.” While refraining from 
suggesting what Carter ought to do about 
the hostage crisis in Iran, he stirred an- 
other ovation by proclaiming, “It is time 
to stop worrying whether someone likes 
us and decide we are going to be respect- 
ed in the world ... to the degree that no 
dictator would ever again seize our em- 
bassy and take our people.” 


Ithough the Northeast got most of 

Reagan’s attention in the first week 
of official campaigning, he made a side 
trip to a rally in more congenial territory 
in Cicero, IIl., and spent Saturday in Flor- 
ida, where a convention of state Repub- 
licans took a symbolic straw vote. As ex- 
pected, Reagan won the poll, with 34.4% 
of the 1,326 ballots cast, while Connally, 
who had pressed hard for a squeaker by 
outspending the Californian $300,000 to 


a slight thickening around his middle 
since 1976, he looks as fit as ever. His 
aides released a report of his last phys- 
ical examination, in April, which showed 
no signs of coronary disease and a blood 
pressure of 120/80—a rate physicians 
consider excellent. He has a touch of ar- 
thritis in his right thumb and a minor res- 
piratory allergy to pollen. Reagan’s aides 
contend that the age issue has been ex- 
aggerated by the press, yet polls repeat- 
edly show that it concerns many voters. 
Reagan has faced the problem mostly by 
joking about it. In a jab at Carter’s col- 
lapse during a long jog, Reagan last week 
referred to the stiff race ahead and 
quipped, “You can be sure I won’t be car- 
ried off the track.” 

The acid test of Reagan’s stamina will 
be the grueling campaign itself. Declares 
Republican National Chairman Bill 
Brock: “The age question will answer it- 
self. If Reagan goes through 35 primary 
states and succeeds, then we'll know that 
age is not a problem.” a 
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Finally, a Yes 
Klutznick to Commerce 


enry Ford II turned down the job, as 

did Reginald Jones, chairman of 
General Electric Co., Jane Cahill Pfeif- 
fer, chairman of NBC, and a dozen other 
captains of American industry and busi- 
ness. But last week Jimmy Carter finally 
found a nominee to succeed Juanita Kreps 
as Secretary of Commerce. His choice: 
Philip M. Klutznick, 72, a multimillion- 
aire Chicago real estate developer. Said 
Klutznick: “I can’t say I sought the job, 
but considering the problems that we face 
in the economic field, it’s not easy to say 
no to the President.” 

Actually, Klutznick has been saying 
yes to Presidents for decades. Son of a 
Kansas City, Mo., businessman, he earned 
his law degree at Creighton University 
in 1930 and practiced in Omaha until 
1944, when he became commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
Since then he has served in part-time 
posts for every President except Richard 
Nixon, including two years as U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council during the Kennedy 
Administration. 

But Klutznick’s career has mostly 
been in real estate. In 1946, he began de- 
veloping Park Forest, now a suburb of 
30,000 people, in former cornfields about 
30 miles south of Chicago. The town was 
regarded by urban experts as a model of 
intelligent planning. In 1968, Klutznick 
founded the Chicago-based Urban Invest- 
ment and Development Co.; two years 
later the firm was sold to Aetna Life & Ca- 
sualty for more than $52 million. His lat- 
est major project was Water Tower Place, 
a 74-story, $195 million showpiece on 
Chicago’s North Michigan Avenue. The 
complex includes the 20-floor Ritz-Carl- 
ton hotel, 150 stores and 40 floors of high- 
priced condominiums. Klutznick and his 
wife Ethel occupy one of them near the 
top floor; he calls it living “over the store.” 
They have four sons and a daughter, and 
twelve grandchildren. 

Associates describe him as invariably 
good humored, calm and extraordinarily 
energetic. Every morning he swims 20 
laps in the Ritz-Carlton’s Olympic-size 
pool and shows up at his office by 7, 
where he makes his own coffee. He has 
long been active in Jewish affairs and is 
president of the World Jewish Congress. 

Such vigor dis- 
pelled any White 
House qualms 
about Klutznick’s 
age. Indeed, the 
Chicagoan insists 
that it was he who 
first brought it up. 
Says he with a 
laugh: “If they think 
I’m competent, who 
amItodeny it?” Philip Klutznick 
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Ford Motor Company announces a 


gas-Saving brea 


hrough: 


The first and only automatic 
overdrive transmission 
in any American-made Car. 


Over 120 more estimated 
highway miles than last 
year on 20 gallons of gas! 


That's the average mileage increase on 
20 gallons of gas—comparing 1980 
cars from Ford with new automatic 
overdrive to similar 1979 models with 
conventional automatic. The improve- 
ments on the same models without 
overdrive is 78 miles when compared to 
1979. The increases are based on EPA 
highway estimates for the two model 
years 


A gas-saving 


Ford's engineering breakthrough is the 
first American made automatic trans- 
mission with automatic overdrive. No 
other American car has anything like it, 
or ever has had. Automatic overdrive 
transmission is offered on many 1980 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars. It’s 
standard on some models, optional on 
some other models and engines. 


These cars have many other en- 
gineering improvements including new 
aerodynamic designs and new efficient 
V-8 power choices. But a major reason 

for their dramatic increase 

inhighway fuelefficiency 

is Ford’s new automatic 
overdrive. 





eo 


At about 40 MPH, Ford’s new 
transmission shifts into overdrive. 
Result: your engine runs one third 


slower and uses less gas. 


Here's how it works. 
Operation is completely automatic. You 
simply move the pointer to the new 
overdrive position and drive just as you 
normally would. At about 40 miles an 





hour, Ford’s new transmission automat- 
ically shifts into gas-saving overdrive. 
Your car’s speed remains the same. But 
the overdrive fourth gear with its effi- 
cient direct lockup lets your engine run 
one third slower. And that can save you 
gas and money. 

If you reduce car speed or need a 
burst of power, the transmission au- 
tomatically shifts back to lower gears. 


ic savings. 
You don’t have to be on a main highway 


to save gas and money. Wherever your 
car’s speed reaches about 40 MPH in 





everyday driving, you automatically 
enjoy the economy of overdrive. 


What's more, Ford’s new technology 
transmission gives you outstanding 
highway gas mileage without making 
you give up responsive V-8 power or 
the ease of smooth shifting automatic 
drive. 


Only at Ford and Lincoin- 
Mercury Dealers. 


Try the first American made cars with 
the savings of automatic overdrive only 
at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers 





INCREDIBLE! 
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The Chippewas Want Their Rights 


Retort some whites: “Save a fish—spear an Indian” 


he whites who live on the White Earth 

reservation in northwestern Minneso- 
ta are increasingly apprehensive about 
their Indian neighbors. Says Jane Reish, 
co-owner of the Jolly Fisherman Resort: 
“We're not just a little bit nervous, we're 
scared to death. We seem to be caught in 
a time warp. All this talk about the Trea- 
ty of 1867. This is 1979!” 

It is indeed 1979, but Indians all over 
the U.S. are on the warpath against whites 
—and winning. Brandishing legal briefs, 
the Indians are asserting their rights un- 
der old treaties and insisting on control 
over activities on their reservations. 

This push marks still another turn in 
Indian militancy. The celebrated cases in 
which Indian tribes claimed ownership of 
huge tracts of land now seem headed for 
compromises. In Maine the Penobscots 
and Passamaquoddies, who once demand- 
ed 12 million acres, or two-thirds of the 
State, have come down to 300,000 acres, 
and may well settle for less. Meanwhile, 
cases arising out of how land and resourc- 
es are used have multiplied startlingly; 
there now are an estimated 7,000 claims 
in 30 states. 

The bitterest disputes have turned out 
to be over hunting and fishing. Two prec- 
edent-setting battles are taking place on 
reservations in Michigan and Minnesota 
that were visited by TIME Correspondent 
Madeleine Nash. Her report: 


In Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
which separates Lake Superior from lakes 
Michigan and Huron, there are bumper 
Stickers that exhort: SAVE A FISH—SPEAR 
AN INDIAN, Whites have fired shots at 
Chippewa fishermen, smashed their boats 
and slashed their tires. The confrontation 
intensified last spring after Federal Judge 
Noel Fox ruled that, under treaties signed 
in 1836 and 1855, the state could not reg- 
ulate fishing by Indians. Said Fox: “The 
fish belong to the Indians as a matter of 
right.” Since then, many Chippewas on 
the poverty-battered Bay Mills reserva- 
tion have become full-time commercial 
fishermen. At 6 on a late autumn eve- 
ning, during the prime fishing season, 
almost all of them are on the move to 
fishing spots that may be 100 miles or 
more away; by morning a successful fish- 
erman will have hauled up to half a ton 
of silvery whitefish, worth about $800, 
into his 25-ft. boat. On other nights, of 
course, the catch is much less. The av- 
erage Indian fisherman earns about 
$10,000 a year. 

What infuriates the whites is that the 
Chippewas use gill nets, which are wide- 
mesh devices that also trap and kill lake 
trout and coho salmon. Both are among 
the game fish that Michigan spends $1.6 
million a year to stock in its waters. 






Brave on White Earth reservation in 1894 
“We seem to be caught in a time warp.” 


Whites fear that Chippewa gill netters will 
clean out the trout and cohos, and de- 
stroy the state’s $350 million-a-year sport- 
fishing industry. Myrl Keller, a state fish 
biologist, calls the Indians’ use of the nets 
a “malicious, wasteful mode of fishing.” 
The state, which has appealed Fox’s 
decision, wants the Indians to use cage- 
like trap nets, which do not kill the fish, 
and to return the game fish to the water. 
But the Indians say they cannot afford 
trap nets. They would require an initial in- 


; ue Ss 
Elmer LeBlanc hauling in a gill net 
“The fish belong to the Indians.” 
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vestment of $20,000, about 20 times the 
cost of using a gill net. In the Chippewa 
view, the dispute is plain enough: it is be- 
tween poor Indians who fish for a living 
and rich whites who fish for fun. Says 
Chippewa Elmer LeBlanc: “Our forefa- 
thers gave us the right to hunt and fish. I 
want it to be a livelihood.” 

In northern Minnesota, the fight be- 
tween whites and Indians also started 
with a court ruling. In August, the state su- 
preme court held that Minnesota had no 
jurisdiction over hunting and fishing by 
Chippewas on the White Earth reserva- 
tion, where white residents actually out- 
number the Indians, 5,500 to 4,500, and 
own 42% of the land. Shortly afterward, 
the tribe announced that it would enforce 
its own regulations on anyone, Indian or 
white, hunting or fishing on the reserva- 
tion. After threats of violence between 
whites and Indians, Minnesota authorities 
secured a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the Chippewas from regulating white 
activities. But the state went along with 
the tribe’s opening move: shortening the 
deer-hunting season on the reservation to 
three days in early November. In most of 
the surrounding area, the season lasted 
nine days. 


month after the court decision, whites 

on the reservation received a more 
serious setback. Many of them got notic- 
es from the Bureau of Indian Affairs that 
the titles to the land on which they have 
lived for generations may be invalid: the 
land may actually belong to the Indians. 
The whites probably face no real threat 
of eviction because many Chippewas 
seem willing to accept a compromise un- 
der which they might be given an equiv- 
alent amount of Government-owned land. 
But whites say that their property values 
have been depressed by uncertainty. 

White resort owners now fear that 
the Chippewas will attempt to reserve 
some types of hunting and fishing for 
Indians alone. If they succeed, hardly 
any white sportsmen would drive up from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. Over dinner in his 
kitchen, Bob Bruns, owner of Whaley’s 
Resort, gloomily reports that last year 
he had 46 reservations for deer season; 
this year he had only three. Says Bruns, 
who quit his job as a welding supervisor 
in the Twin Cities eight years ago to 
move to the reservation: “We figured 
we had the world by the tail until this 
thing came up. Now it looks like we're 
furnishing the tail.” 

However the fights in Michigan and 
Minnesota come out, a flood of addition- 
al Indian-rights claims may soon engulf 
courts across the country. Congress has 
set a deadline of April 1 for the Federal 
Government, which legally is the protec- 
tor of the Indians, to file suits on their be- 
half. Pushed by this deadline, many trib- 
al councils that have been attempting to 
negotiate solutions of their problems with 
whites may demand that Washington 
take the cases to court. ~_s 
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Brandy from The Christian Brothers’ of California. 





Photographed at The Christian Brothers Champagne Aging Cellars, Napa Valley, California 
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FOTOMAT DRIVE-THRU MOVIES 


SATURDAY 
NIGHT FEVER: 


Or, to put it another way, Fotomat introduces the 
most exciting and entertaining use yet for your 
home videocassette player. 


Movies for rent. From $7.95. 


Fotomat Drive-Thru Movies are full-length feature 
films on videocassettes that you rent, pick up at 
your convenient Fotomat Drive-Thru Store and 
enjoy at home on your own videocassette player. 

Theyre available for both VHS and Beta 
machines (except Beta players with one-hour only 
capability). And they are, in the best Fotomat 
tradition, very affordable. Just $7.95 to $13.95 for 
five days—probably less than youd pay for one 
evening’ theater admission, babysitter, parking 
and the like. Or you can purchase a film for as little 
as $39.95. 

What you get for these prices is just what youd 
expect from Fotomat. Quality. Nothing less than 
first-rate films, unedited and uninterrupted 


D979 For 


mat Corp. All nghts reserved 


And, in most cases, transferred from the origi- 
nal, first-generation film prints for true sound and 
picture fidelity. 


The latest. And the greatest. 


You can choose from recent releases like Saturday 
Night Fever and Looking For Mr. Goodbar or 
timeless classics like Shane and Sunset Boulevard 
or family fare like Race For Your Life, Charlie 
Brown and Charlottes Web. Plus a variety of plays, 
concerts, sports and instructional cassettes. Over 
130 titles in all. 

On top of all that, you can order with just one 
phone call. You can pay with Visa, Master Charge, 
or, if you prefer, cash. And you can usually pick up 
your order the very next day at your Fotomat Store 








Special $6.95 introductory offer. 


If you think the prices and titles you just read 
about are great, get this: Through January 31, 
1980, you can rent your first Drive-Thru 
Movie, any title you want, for just $6.95. 
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There’s more. 


After everything weve told you, youre bound to 
want to know more. If so, there are two things 
you can do. 

One, stop by your nearest participating Foto- 
mat Store. Ask the Fotomate for our free Fotomat 
Drive-Thru Movie Guide. It has more detailed 








ntroduces 
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information, a complete list of titles 
and instructions for ordering 

Or call our toll-free number, 800- 
325-1111, Monday through Saturday, 
and ask the Fotomat Representative 
to send youa free Drive-Thru Movie 
Guide. (In Missouri, call 800- 
392-1717.) 

Once you've seen what we've 
got to offer, youll be glad you were 
the first on your block to buy a video- 
cassette machine 
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Current listings of feature film videocassettes for rent or sale 
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Caprice Classic Estate Wagon 


You can also drive that same New 
Chevrolet Diesel Wagon with the fuel 
economy usually associated with a compact 
car—an EPA estimated (21) MPG, 31 highway. 

And do it all with an engine that has no 
spark plugs to change, no distributor to 
replace, no carburetor to adjust. 

Range figures obtained by multiplying 
the 22-gallon fuel tank capacity by (21) EPA 
estimated MPG (city), 31 highway for an 
‘80 Caprice or Impala Wagon with available 
diesel engine. Not currently available in 
California. See dealer for availability. 
*Remember: Compare the EPA estimated 
MPG with that of other cars. Your mileage 
and range may vary depending on speed, 
distance and weather. City mileage and range 
will be less in heavy traffic, your actual 





Chevrolet 


Introducing 
Wagon 


462) estimated miles on a single tank of fuel ir 


”, 


Plus a 22-gallon fuel tank 





A convenient 3-way door-gate. Lockable underfloor storage 


THE NEW CHEVROLET WAGON 








the first 


with diesel po 








| the city, an estimated 682 miles on the highway. 


A 
Second seat releases at a touch. 
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Stretch-out-and-relax comfort Plus side storage and utility trays 


|, WE MADE IT RIGHT FOR THE 8Os. 





highway mileage and range will probably be 
less than the highway estimate. The New 
Chevrolet is equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. See your 
dealer for details. 
Of course, what makes the néw available 
V8 diesel engine especially attractive is 
The New Chevrolet it’s available in— trim 
Caprice and Impala Wagons delightful to 
drive, remarkably pleasant to maneuver and 
park. Yet with a full measure of those 
virtues you buy a wagon for in the first place. 
And when you consider you get it all with 
those impressive EPA estimates, shouldn't 
you consider seeing your Chevy dealer? 
And placing your order now? 


Chevrolet 
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Thomas Joyce, Fleet Servi: 
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Some of the most important 
American Airlines employees are 
those you never see: people who 
deliver your bags to the claim area 

When your flight lands, a team 
will meet it. They'll work under a 
strict time limit, which depends on 
the airport and the type of aircraft 
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Doing what we do best 


And we'll evenhave a back-up team 
standing by to handle planes that 
arrive off-schedule 

Years ago, when we developed 
curbside baggage check-in, it was a 
great way to take your luggage 

And now we've gota great way to 
return it 





We know how important fast bag- 
gage delivery isto you, and we have 
more than 2500 people who are 
determined to make it happen. 

It takes the best people to make 
the best airline. Thomas Joyce is one 
of them, and we thought you'd like 
to meet him 











Scotto: Out of the Dock 


The waterfront boss is convicted in Manhattan 


$s a vice president of the International 

Longshoremen’s Association and 
head of its Local 1814 in Brooklyn, An- 
thony Scotto, 45, has long been laden with 
two very different reputations. A person- 
able and articulate man who favors $500 
pinstripe suits and expensive Manhattan 
restaurants, Scotto has lectured at Har- 
vard University on labor relations, serves 
as a trustee of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music and counts some of New York’s 
most prominent politicians among his 
friends. But because of his occupational 
affiliation with the city’s notoriously cor- 
rupt waterfront and his 1957 marriage to 
the niece of Mobster Albert Anastasia, po- 





Scotto (left 
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of a New York City hotel. Montella, the 
Onetime owner of a marine carpentry 
company, testified that the payment was 
supposed to help prevent labor troubles. 

Montella was hardly a model witness. 
He told the court that he could go to jail 
for “100 years” if he confessed all his past 
crimes. Said he: “On the waterfront, no 
business is completely honest.” Montella 
even explained how to persuade a reluc- 
tant bar owner to sign over his business. 
“You take a hair blower,” he instructed 
the rapt court, “get it hot and put it on 
his neck until he signs. He'll sign.” 

The trial also produced evidence that 
Scotto, who is paid a salary of $120,000 a 
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after the trial 





Testimony about a hot hair dryer, and a cold cash payoff in a hotel men’s room. 


lice considered Scotto to be a criminal. 
In 1969, the FBI went so far as to identify 
him as a capodecina, or lieutenant, in the 
Mafia family of Carlo Gambino, an al- 
legation that the union leader vehemently 
denied. 

For ten weeks, the two images of Scot- 
to have clashed in a federal courtroom in 
Manhattan where he was tried on 44 
counts of accepting illegal payoffs, evad- 
ing income taxes and racketeering. Last 
week, after deliberating for five days, 
the jury found Scotto guilty on 33 of the 
charges. Convicted with him was Antho- 
ny Anastasio, executive vice president of 
Local 1814. 

The major charges against Scotto 
were that he had accepted $300,000 over 
five years from two dockside businessmen, 
William Montella Jr. and Walter D. 
O'Hearn Jr. As evidence, the prosecution 
produced 27 tape recordings from FBI 


| eavesdropping on Scotto’s conversations 


over a period of five months. On one 1978 
tape, he could be heard accepting $5,000 
in cash from Montella in the men’s room 





year by Local 1814, operated in a style 
far removed from the grimy docks. Mon- 
tella testified, for example, that he had 
built Scotto a swimming pool cabana for 
free at his Catskills summer home. Scot- 
to answered that he had paid $10,200 for 
this work but that he had paid in cash. 
Scotto also acknowledged that he ac- 
quired a 13% interest in a multimillion- 
dollar East Side apartment building for 
only $26. He dealt mainly in cash, he said, 
to thwart the continuous harassment by 
Government agents. 

Scotto admitted receiving a total of 
$75,000 from Montella and O’Hearn but 
insisted that the money was intended for 
political contributions. The union leader 
said that he in turn donated $25,000 in 
cash to New York Governor Carey’s re- 
election campaign in 1978 and $50,000 
in cash through an associate to Lieuten- 
ant Governor Mario Cuomo’s unsuccess- 
ful campaign for mayor of New York City 
in 1977. Making political donations of 
more than $100 in cash is illegal, but Scot- 
to claimed ignorance of the law. Both 














Carey and Cuomo denied any knowledge 
of the contributions. 

To bolster his defense, Scotto pro- 
duced an extraordinary parade of char- 
acter witnesses, including Carey and for- 
mer New York City Mayors Robert 
Wagner and John Lindsay. Carey char- 
acterized Scotto as “trustworthy, energet- 
ic, intelligent, effective and dedicated.” 
He is, testified the Governor, “one of the 
outstanding young labor leaders in the 
United States.” After the verdict, Carey 
changed his assessment. Said he: “I feel 
compassion for Mr. Scotto’s family and re- 
gret that a person of such considerable tal- 
ent and ability has violated our laws.” 

Scotto vowed to appeal; if his convic- 
tion is upheld, he faces a maximum of 20 
years in prison and, after his release, will 
be barred from regaining his union post 
for at least five years. a 


Foreign Bribes _ 


Just a little bit illegal? 





F or two years U.S. businessmen have 
complained that their overseas sales 
are being hurt by the 1977 Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. It made bribery of 
foreign officials by U.S. firms a crime 
punishable by jail terms and fines of up 
to $1 million. Now, according to Justice 
Department officials, some relief may be 
in sight. Starting early next year, the de- 
partment’s lawyers will offer advice to 
businessmen on how far they can go with- 
out risking prosecution. 

In general, the law permits payoffs to 
customs officers or other local officials to 
enable routine business to be conducted 
smoothly. But bribes to obtain new busi- 
ness deals are illegal. Because distinguish- 
ing between the two kinds of bribery is 
difficult, the department will urge firms 
to submit details of a questionable trans- 
action to Government lawyers for anal- 
ysis. The Justice Department promises 
that the information will be kept secret 
and that businessmen will receive the de- 
partment’s probable “enforcement ac- 
tion” within 60 days. 

The business community reacted fa- 
vorably to the plan, even though many ex- 
ecutives question whether the Govern- 
ment can keep a secret. Others fear that 
even if the Government can, competitors 
may be able to gain confidential market- 
ing information from the department 
under the Freedom of Information Act. 
Then too some businessmen suspect that 
asking for guidance will invite an investi- 
gation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which disagrees strongly 
with the Justice Department’s approach. 
Says SEC Enforcement Chief Stanley Spor- 
kin, who has long been under fire by busi- 
nessmen as an overly zealous regulator: 
“We do not have guidelines for rapists, 
muggers and embezzlers, and I do not 
think we need guidelines for corporations 
who want to bribe foreign officials.” iB 
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Gleesome threesome: Patriotic Front Leaders Mugabe (left) and Nkomo (right) with Zambia’s President Kaunda in London 





| paragraph in question: 








ZIMBABWE RHODESIA 


World 





“It Seems Like a Miracle” 





An agreement on a transition plan raises fresh hope for a final settlement 


he breakthrough came at 10:15 
last Thursday morning. Its import 
was discreetly disguised by the dry 
language that negotiators use. “In 
the light of the discussions we have had,” 
said Robert Mugabe, co-leader of the Pa- 
triotic Front, “if you are prepared to in- 
clude [our] forces in paragraph 13 of the 
British paper, we are able to agree to the 
interim proposals.” Impassively, British 
Foreign Secretary Lord Carrington said 
that a sentence would be added to the 
“The Patriotic 
Front Forces will be required to comply 
with the directions of the Governor.” 
With that, Lord Carrington’s face 
broke into a broad grin. After ten weeks 
of touch-and-go negotiations at London’s 
Lancaster House, Mugabe and his fellow 
guerrilla leader, Joshua Nkomo, had 
finally accepted a British-drafted plan for 
a transitional period leading to new elec- 
tions and legal independence for the 
breakaway British colony. Endorsed two 
weeks ago by the biracial delegation of 
Salisbury’s Prime Minister Abel Muzore- 
wa, the plan will go into effect as soon as 
final agreement is reached on a cease-fire 


| between the warring factions. At long last, 
| an end to the seven-year-old civil war was 


definitely in sight. Said one senior British 
diplomat: “To those of us who have been 
trying to solve this problem for the past 
14 years, it seems like a miracle.” 

The miracle was the result of weeks 
of brinkmanship bargaining. Faced with 





the plan or leave it, the Patriotic Front 
came under intense pressure from lead- 
ers of the front-line African states to give 
their assent. Zambian President Kenneth 
Kaunda, who flew to London last week 
to confer with the guerrillas and with the 
Thatcher government, was instrumental 
in persuading the Front to accept a com- 
promise. Mugabe and Nkomo dropped 
their original demands for a share of po- 
litical power and the integration of their 
military forces with Salisbury’s army dur- 
ing the transition period. In exchange, 
Carrington satisfied their longstanding in- 
sistence on “equal status” with the Salis- 
bury forces by including the sentence that 
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| statement to mean that 
are lawful forces in the country. What | 
| more do we want?” 


the guerrillas would be subject to the or- 


ders of an interim British commander. | 


Spokesmen for the Muzorewa delegation 
called the 15-word addendum a face-sav- 
ing artifice to mask “a total capitulation 
by the Patriotic Front to the original Brit- 
ish position.” But the Front, according to 
a jubilant spokesman, took Carrington’s 
“our forces now 


The new constitution eliminates most 
of the whites’ entrenched privileges and 
reduces their guaranteed representation 
from 28 to 20 seats in Salisbury’s 100- 
member Parliament. Moreover, Muzore- 
wa’s government is stepping down, and 
compensation for nationalized lands will 
be paid for out of an international fund 
Partly at Kaunda’s urging, Carrington last 
week even agreed to feed and house the 
guerrillas during the transition period 

But the cease-fire talks, which began 
last Friday, raised some divisive issues 
that could still spoil the conference. Car- 
rington put forth a proposal that could 
stop the fighting in seven to ten days. It 
calls for the strict separation of the rival 
armies and the confining of the Patriotic 
Front forces to designated assembly 
points within the country. But the ques- 
tion of the guerrillas’ exact legal stand- 


| ing during the cease-fire and election 


campaign, left ambiguous in the Carring- 


| ton proposal, sparked a bitter verbal ex- 


change between members of the rival del- 





Carrington’s tough demand that they take | “They re going to be art of the country. S 


egations. Following the formal negotiat- 
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ing session, Salisbury’s military com- 
mander, Lieut. General Peter Walls, 
branded as “nonsense” the guerrillas’ 
claim to equal status with his troops. “If 
anybody shoots at us.” he warned om- 
inously, “we will stop them from shoot- 
ing any more.” Front Spokesman Eddi- 
son Zvogbo angrily replied that “we are 
legal forces, we have equal status,” and 
promised “severe retribution” against 
those who moved to deny that status. 

Another source of friction concerns 
the time required to establish the cease- 
fire. Carrington feels it can be carried out 
in less than two weeks. But the Patriotic 
Front leaders insist they will need sev- 
eral months to get their supporters back 
into the country from their bases in Mo- 
zambique, Angola and Zambia. The guer- 
rillas are rapidly infiltrating the country 
to improve their positions before the 
cease-fire takes effect. The Front now has 
an estimated 15,000 to 20,000 fighters 
within Zimbabwe Rhodesia’s borders. 
Though British negotiators expect tough 
bargaining on this and other sticky points, 
they remain confident that a cease-fire 
agreement could be reached this week. 

Once this is accomplished, a British 
Governor will fly to Salisbury to hoist the 
Union Jack and officially return the coun- 
try to colonial status. The most likely can- 
didate for that job appears to be Lord 
Soames, 59, a son-in-law of Winston 
Churchill's and a Minister Without Port- 
folio in the Thatcher government. The 
Governor will be accompanied by a staff 
of British civil servants, a small number 
of soldiers and a British police official, 
Sir James Haughton, who will oversee the 
Rhodesian police. A British election com- 
missioner will organize the voting. Car- 
rington also intends to establish a cease- 
fire commission on which the military 
commanders of both factions would be 
represented under the chairmanship of a 
British general. Elections will be held two 
months after the cease-fire takes effect, 
possibly as early as February. 


ews of last week's stunning break- 
through won near unanimous ac- 
colades for the man most respon- 
sible for pulling it off: Lord 
Carrington (see box). Paradoxically, no 
one greeted his accomplishment with 
more enthusiasm than the Rhodesian 
whites, whose privileges have been whit- 
tled away since the beginning of the Lan- 
caster House talks. The prospect of peace, 
international recognition and an end to 
economic sanctions has turned all but a 
handful of Rhodesia’s diehards into fans 
of Carrington’s and Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher's. The Salisbury Parlia- 
ment is scheduled to meet this week to 
vote the British-drafted constitution into 
law. Even Ian Smith’s Rhodesia Front de- 
clared its support of the agreements. 

The irony of the white about-face was 
reflected most strikingly, perhaps, in 
Smith’s new conciliatory attitude. Speak- 
ing in Salisbury last week on the 14th an- 
niversary of Rhodesia’s Unilateral Dec- 
laration of Independence, Smith astound- 














Britain’s Pragmatic Patrician 


he man who is pulling the Rhodesian thorn from Britain’s side once de- 
T scribed himself as “a product of privilege.” Indeed, Peter Alexander Rupert 
Carington, 60, sixth Baron Carrington,* bears all the hallmarks of his patrician 
heritage: urbanity, erudition and an icy self-assurance sometimes bordering on 
arrogance. He has, says a friend, “that aristocratic, flippant manner that makes 
him free of inhibitions or a sense of inadequacy.” Though he has never held elec- 
tive office, the trim, impeccably tailored Carrington is regarded as a consummate 
politician. He has more governmental experience than anyone else in the Thatch- 
er Cabinet—“more than all of us put together,” says a colleague. It has often been 
said that Carrington could have occupied 10 Downing Street had he chosen to. In 
1964 friends urged him to renounce his title in order to become eligible for elec- 
tion to the House of Commons and prime ministership. “Why should I want to be 
Prime Minister?” he replied. “I can imagine no more awful job.” 

What Carrington lacks in personal ambition is more than compensated for 
by the deep sense of noblesse oblige that has inspired his lifelong commitment to 
public service. Educated at Eton PRESS ASSOCIATION 
and Sandhurst, he won the Military 
Cross as an officer in the elite Gren- 
adier Guards during World War II. 
An active member of the House of 
Lords since 1938, Carrington held 
government posts under Winston 
Churchill and Anthony Eden be- 
fore being sent as High Commis- 
sioner to Australia in 1956. Three 
years later, he was named to the 
prestigious post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He served as Secretary 
of Defense and later was Secretary 
of Energy in the 1970-74 Tory gov- 
ernment headed by Edward Heath. 
Carrington, who was also chairman 
of the Conservative Party at that 
time, earned the nickname of “Su- 
perhawk” by urging Heath to take 
a strong stand against the striking 
unions. It proved to be a disastrous 
strategy and helped pave the way 
for the Tories’ 1974 electoral defeat. 
But the experience taught him some 
valuable political lessons in moder- 
ation and pragmatism. 

Carrington is impatient with 
pomposity or snobbery. His sharp wit is tempered by a self-deprecating ‘humor 
that allows him to make light of his 183-year-old title. “My name is Smith,” he 
jokes; his family tree traces back to a banker named Tom Smith. The family 
seat is the Manor House, set in 800 acres near Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire; 
there Carrington indulges his passion for farming and landscape gardening. 

Carrington has had little time for such pursuits since Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher named him Foreign Secretary last May. The two appear to 
work exceedingly well together, and the Foreign Secretary has emerged as one 
of her most influential Cabinet members. Shortly after settling into his White- 
hall office, Carrington saved Thatcher from a colossal political blunder on the 
Rhodesian question by persuading her not to recognize the Muzorewa regime pre- 
maturely. After the Prime Minister rather coldly argued that Britain would not 
accept any Vietnamese “boat people” refugees, Carrington flew to Hong Kong 
to observe their plight for himself. When he returned to London, he demanded 
that the Prime Minister reverse her stand, which she did. 

Not surprisingly, Carrington is beloved by the mandarins of the Foreign Of- 
fice, who cordially disliked his abrasive Laborite predecessor, David Owen. 
One way that Carrington has earned their respect is by selling the Foreign Of- 
fice views where they really count: in the Cabinet. Says one Tory colleague: “No- 
body can challenge him on foreign policy; and that includes Margaret Thatch- 
er.” After his deft handling of the Zimbabwe Rhodesia talks, Carrington’s 
reputation stands higher than ever. As Owen graciously put it last week: “He is 
the man who did it, and I congratulate him.” 











Lord Carrington makes a point 





*The family name is spelled with only one r owing to an 18th century heraldic error. 
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ed many observers by stating, “You can’t 
exclude [the Patriotic Front]. They're go- 
ing to be part of the country.” In an in- 
terview with TIME’s Trevor Grundy, 
Smith expressed confidence that whites 
would survive and prosper under a new 
black regime, despite the militant, quasi- 
Marxist statements of the Patriotic Front. 
Said Smith: “The last thing [black poli- 
ticians] want to do is to drive out the white 
farmer or the white man who wants to 
contribute to the economy.” 

The sudden shift is less a change of 
heart or mind in many cases than an an- 
ticipation of the economic boom it is 
hoped will come with peace and legality. 
There was a glimpse of the future when 
the Thatcher government last week al- 
lowed some of the sanctions to lapse; the 
remainder will almost certainly be lifted 
after the British Governor arrives in Salis- 
bury. President Carter, meanwhile, de- 
clined to end U.S. sanctions immediately 
but broadly hinted that he would do so 
as soon as the Lancaster House Confer- 
ence reaches a successful conclusion. 


ome Rhodesian economists esti- 

mate that about $2 billion could 

flow into the country within 13 

months after the final lifting of 
sanctions. Local whites are now talking 
less of emigrating and more of enjoying 
the benefits of the anticipated economic 
boom. They are raising the prices of their 
elegant colonial houses once again after 
a prolonged slump. One example: a $50,- 
000 house in the Salisbury suburb of High- 
lands, whose value had dropped to $30,- 
000 within the past year, is now selling 
for $60,000. But some whites take a dim- 
mer view of the future. Says a Salisbury 
businessman: “The whites are living in a 
cuckoo land if they think nothing is go- 
ing to change. The Patriotic Front has al- 
ready held meetings with the East Ger- 
mans on how the economy should be run.” 

Much of Rhodesia’s economic future 
will depend on the political regime that 
emerges from the elections. With the 
whites assured of 20 seats, the crucial 
struggle will take place among the sev- 
en or so black factions vying for the re- 
maining 80 seats. These parties are so 
deeply divided by tribal and personal 
differences that many observers fear no 
national leader will emerge and a shaky 
coalition is inevitable. “God help us if 
that happens,” says a white trade union- 
ist in Salisbury. “Can you imagine 
Nkomo, Mugabe and the bishop [Mu- 
zorewa] in the same Cabinet?” 

In fact, that particular coalition is un- 
likely. Charges of nepotism and influence 
peddling by his government have tar- 
nished the reputation of the bishop, who 
is thoroughly detested by the guerrilla 
leaders. But unless those leaders are will- 
ing to join with some moderate blacks in 
forming a new government, the result 
could be a mass exodus of panicked whites 
—or a brutal new civil war among tribal 

factions. a 
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BRITAIN 


Tinker, Tailor, Curator, Spy | 





Knighted art historian is exposed as a Soviet agent 


F or 15 years he had kept his guilty se- 
cret, with the help of successive Brit- 
ish governments and possibly even Queen 
Elizabeth II. But early this month a new 
book by Journalist Andrew Boyle, The 
Climate of Treason, claimed that there 
had been a “fourth man” in the Burgess- 
Maclean-Philby spy ring of the 1940s and 
early 1950s. Boyle, who apparently drew 
heavily on sources formerly in the US. 
Central Intelligence Agency, even hinted 
broadly at his name, prompting questions 
from Labor members in Parliament. Last 
week Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
replied with a written statement that es- 
sentially admitted it was all true. There 








the U.S. and British atomic-bomb pro- 
grams. What secrets Blunt gave to the So- 
viets is unknown. He had no access to 
classified information after 1945, but he 
stayed in touch with Soviet intelligence. 
In 1951 Burgess and Maclean, who 
had been recalled to London, fied to Mos- 
cow. Twelve years later, the British gov- 
ernment identified H.A.R. (“Kim”) Phil- 
by, a diplomat-turned-journalist and 
fellow spy, as the “third man,” who had 
tipped the two that they were about to be 
caught. Philby had by then followed Bur- 
gess and Maclean to Moscow. But Boyle 
claims that it was Blunt who was the tip- 
ster, phoning Burgess on May 25, 1951, a 
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Queen Elizabeth fi with Sir Anthony Blunt, now known to be a spy, in 1959 





Questions in Parliament led to the disclosure of a guilty secret. 


had been a fourth spy, and he had con- 
fessed to British intelligence in 1964. He 
was Sir Anthony Blunt, an art historian 
who was knighted by the Queen in 1956 
and had served as curator and adviser for 
the royal family’s art collection for 33 
years until his retirement in 1978. 

The story began in the 1930s, when 
Blunt, now 72, was a Cambridge don. Re- 
cruited by Soviet intelligence, he served 
as a “talent spotter” who recommended 
Britons for spy work. Among them were 
Undergraduates Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean, who later passed secrets to the 
U.S.S.R. while working in the British em- 
bassy in Washington after World War II. 
Blunt, a Marxist, joined British intelli- 
gence in 1940 and, said Thatcher, became 
an active spy himself. He supplied infor- 
mation to the Soviets until 1945, when he 
became royal art curator. 

Burgess, who dined with British Cab- 
inet ministers, concentrated on political 
intelligence; Maclean was an expert on 





Friday, to warn him that British author- 
ities would begin interrogating Maclean 
the following Monday. 

Why did Blunt confess in 1964? Boyle 
says he did it voluntarily, out of fear that 
he would be exposed. Then, says Boyle, 
the government voluntarily promised him 
immunity from prosecution—a clear im- 
plication that the British Establishment 
was covering up for one of its own. 

Thatcher's version is different. Ac- 
cording to her, British intelligence ques- 
tioned Blunt eleven times between 1951 
and 1964. In the initial investigation of 
Burgess and Maclean, said Thatcher, an 
unnamed source told the spy catchers that 
Maclean had said he was a “Comintern 
agent” as early as 1937 and that Blunt was 
one of his contacts. But the investigators 
could find no concrete evidence of treason, 
and finally decided that only an offer of | 
immunity could induce Blunt to talk. The | 
offer was made, Thatcher said. Blunt con- 
fessed and “subsequently provided useful 
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Just one look is all it takes 

to appreciate the exceptional 
value of the Mazda RX-7 vs. 
Datsun 280ZX or Porsche 924. 





As remarkable as the Mazda 
RX-7 is on its own, it looks all the 
better when compared with the 
competition. Because the sleek, 
aerodynamic RX-7 is virtually 
everything you could want ina re- 
fined sports car—at an almost 
unbelievable price. 

It can reach 0-50 in 6.3 sec- 
onds. Its inherently compact rotary 
engine is placed behind the front 
axle, for ideal weight distribution 
and superb handling. 

In auto racing, a specially- 
prepared RX-7 won its class at the 
Daytona 24-hour race. Another 
RX-7 set a world speed record at 
Bonneville. 


azda for I 


The smoothness of the rotary 
engine makes the RX-7 a quiet 
sports car. All this performance 
from a car that can attain excellent 

gas mileage on the open road. 


EST. EST?* 
17) mpg 28 hwy mpg 
But the front mid-engine 
RX-7 offers infinitely more than 


performance. It also provides ex- 
traordinary comfort. 











So if you know what you want 
ina sports Car, and you don’t want 
to pay a king’s ransom to get it, look 
at the RX-7 GS or S Model. 

You’re also going to like the looks 
of RX-7 GS standard features. 
* AM/FM stereo radio * 5-speed 
* Steel-belted radial tires * Front 
and rear stabilizer bars « Ventilated 
front disc and finned rear drum 
brakes with power assist « Electric 
remote hatch release * Tinted glass 
* Side-window demisters * Tach- 
ometer * Cut-pile carpeting. 3- 
speed automatic transmission, air 
conditioning, aluminum wheels 
and sunroof available as options. 
**EPA estimates for comparison purposes 
for GS Model with 5-speed transmission 
The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and 
trip length. The actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. California, esti- 
mated mpg, 27 estimated highway mpg 
Mazda’s rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL 


RX-7 GS °7995 








626 Sport Coupe *5795* 


Just one look is all it takes to 


know the incredible value of 


the 1980 Mazda 626 vs. Celica, 


Accord or Scirocco. 

The Mazda 626. It has it all. 
Extraordinary performance, fine 
craftsmanship, high fuel efficiency 
and clean, aerodynamic styling. 

The 626's engineering refine- 
ments are many. And extremely 
well thought out. The 626 is a very 
quick (0-50 in 9.8 seconds), highly 
maneuverable automobile. 


24 ] EST. 33 EST** 
| mpg hwy mpg 
Both the 626 Sport Coupe and 
Sport Sedan offer creature com- 
forts and conveniences found on 
much more expensive cars. And 


the 626 provides a generous 
amount of interior room and 


626 Sport Sedan °5495* 


luggage capacity. 

In short, you do owe it to 
yourself to look at a Mazda 626 be- 
fore you buy any sport coupe or 
sport sedan. And the more you 
look, the more you like. 

A short look at the Mazda 626’s 
long list of standard features. 

+ 2.0 litre overhead cam 4-cylinder 
engine * Power-assisted front disc 








*Manufacturer’s sus 


brake 5 * Steel-belted radial tires 

ed overdrive transmission 
(3- -speed automatic optional) 
* AM/ FM stereo radio * 60/40 split 
fold-down rear seat back * Driver's 
reclining bucket seat with adjust- 
able lumbar support ¢ Electric 
remote trunk lid release * Front 
stabilizer bar * Tinted glass * Rear 
window defroster * Reminder 
chime for headlights left on * Visor 
vanity mirror * Heater duct for 
rear-seat passengers. Sport Cou pe 
only—Rear stabilizer bar « Electronic 
check panel + Tachometer ¢ Electric 
remote control for door mirror. 
ggested retail prices 
RX-7, 5-Door GLC Custom, B2000 Sun- 
downer slightly higher in California. Actual 
prices established by dealers. Taxes 
license, freight, optional equipment and 
any other dealer charges are extra. Wide 

10own extra; 626 Coupe $340 


5. All prices subject to 
without notice 













Just one look is all it takes 
to see the great value of the 
1980 Mazda GLC vs. Rabbit, 
Chevette or Civic. 


The Mazda GLC. One look at 
the price after one look at the car is 
enough to change how you look at 
any economy car. You may find 
yourself measuring other cars in 
GLC’s class by GLC standards. 

The new 3-door GLC Custom 
hatchback comes with features 
you'd think cost extra. Which is no 
surprise, really, because the GLC is 
an uncommon economy Car. 


29) EST. 39 EST?" 

a7 | mpg hwy mpg 
The whole idea of the GLC, 

you see, is that it refuses to sacri- 

fice one quality for another. It 

blends great fuel economy with 


great versatility, superior perfor- 
mance and clean design. 

So if buying an economy car 
makes sense to you, doesn’t it 
make even more sense to get the 
most economy car for your money? 
Take a look at the Mazda GLC fam- 
ily today —3-door Hatchback, 5- 
door Hatchback, Wagon and Sport. 


3-Door GLC Custom $3995* 


=" 


The more you look at GLC Custom 
standard features, the more 

value you see. 

* Reclining front bucket seats * Ver- 
satile split fold-down rear seat that 
accommodates people, or pack- 
ages, or both « Tinted glass 

« Power-assisted front disc brakes 

* White-line tires « 1.4 litre over- 
head cam 4-cylinder engine 

¢ Electric rear-window defroster 

* Woodgrain instrument panel. 
Options on GLC Custom include 
5-speed (standard on 5-door 
Hatchback in California), 3-speed 
automatic and Convenience Group. 


**EPA estimates for comparison purposes 


The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and trip 
length. The actual highway mileage will 
probably be less. GLC estimates apply to all 
GLC models with 4-spe 
GLC Sport with 5-speed 
mpg, 42 estimated highway mpg 


ansmission 


GLC Custom Wagon $4445* 


5-Door GLC Custom $4195* 


Just one look is all it takes to 
realize the remarkable value 
of the 1980 Mazda B2000 
Sundowner vs. Toyota SR5 
or Datsun King Cab. 


For the money, this Mazda 
B2000 Sundowner is one incredible 
truck. Because of what you get for 
the money. 

Here’s a truck that doesn’t 
drink much gas, but performs like 
a real winner. One that’s built 
beefy and tough on the outside, 
but surrounds you with luxury on 
the inside. One that’s got a 5-speed 
and a seven-foot long bed. 


4P7) EST. EST? 
27 mpg 37 hwy mpg 


Sundowner gives you a whole 


lot more than just the things you 


B2000 Sundowner $5195* 


” Sport $4695* 


naturally expect of a truck. (Like 
the room and ruggedness to haul 
cargo around.) A whole lot of truck 
for not a whole lot of money. 


B2000 Sundowner standard 
features. Lookin’ good. 
* White-line tires + Cut-pile carpet- 
ing * Tinted glass + Deluxe deep- 
foam bench seat + Woodgrain 
instrument panel and door trim 
Vent windows * White spoker 
wheel covers * Sporty Sundowner 


stripes * 2.0 litre 4-cylinder OHC 
engine * Independent double- 
wishbone front suspension with 
coil springs * Semi-elliptic rear leaf 

orings plus four double-acting 
ye ks « Recirculating ball-and-nut 
type steering * Power-assisted 
front disc brakes + Center-lift 
tailgate release * Day/night rear- 
view mirror. 


**EPA estimates for comparison purposes 


The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and 
trip length. The actuz al highway mile age 
will probably be less. C alifornia [26] > 


mated mpg, 35 estimated highway mpg 


ie, 
maZDa 
The more you look, 
the more you like. 
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information about Russian intelligence 
activities.” The Queen’s private secretary 
was informed that Blunt had been a Sovi- 
et spy, but Blunt was neither exposed nor 
required to resign as curator. Thatcher's 
explanation: the position was unpaid, “it 
carried with it no access to classified infor- 
mation and no risk to security, and the se- 
curity authorities thought it desirable not 
to put at risk his cooperation.” 

But before Thatcher made that public 
statement, an official of the Cabinet Office 
discreetly warned Blunt of the impending 
disclosures and the erstwhile curator im- 
mediately vanished from his London fiat. 
“The situation is quite scandalous,” de- 
clared Labor M.P. James Wellbeloved. 
The Prime Minister's spokesman replied 
that the warning was a “common courte- 
sy” and denied that Blunt was a fugitive 
from justice. Though the Queen stripped 
him of his knighthood last week, he ap- 
parently will incur no other punishment. 
Reflecting widespread public indignation 
over the incident, the Guardian charged 
that the cover-up by successive govern- 
ments was “a totally abject recital of offi- 
cial self-protection and dishonesty.” 

The cover-up seems to have gone 
amazingly far. Lord Home, Tory Prime 
Minister in 1964, insisted he had never 
been told about Blunt’s confession, 
prompting some Laborites to ask whether 
the intelligence services had kept the of- 
ficial government in the dark. If so it pre- 
sumably was not a problem only for To- 
ries; certainly top security officers in the 
Labor governments of Harold Wilson 
knew about Blunt. Another question was 
whether the Queen herself had ever been 
informed—and why Buckingham Palace 
had not been warned much earlier than 
1964, since Blunt had been under suspi- 
cion as early as 1951, five years before he 
was knighted. 





he final question was voiced by the 

Daily Express: How many more spies 
are there?” Boyle claims there was a “fifth 
man” and hints that he was Physicist Wil- 
frid Basil Mann, who was an attaché in 
the British embassy in Washington from 
1948 to 1951 and is now a senior physicist 
at the National Bureau of Standards in 
Gaithersburg, Md. Boyle says the fifth 
man passed atomic-bomb secrets to the 
Soviet Union, but was trapped by then CIA 
Agent James Jesus Angleton and turned 
into a double agent. Angleton will not 
talk, and Mann told the London Daily 
Telegraph, “The whole thing is completely 
false.” 

Boyle told a press conference last 
week that Burgess and Maclean had as 
many as 25 accomplices, of whom “half 
a dozen are walking free. One or two still 
are in influential positions, but I think 
they have long ago been neutralized.” La- 
borites are pressing for a full-scale par- 
liamentary debate this week on the Blunt 
affair and the whole subject of espionage; 
if it is held, Mrs. Thatcher will have many 
more questions to answer. cy 





ISRAEL 


Misquoted on a Massacre 








Nablus’ Bassam Shaka’a being mobbed by student supporters in his home town 


ee though they are to high- 
voltage political shocks, Israelis must 
have found last week unusually electri- 
fying. Premier Menachem Begin’s coali- 
tion lost a crucial vote in the Knesset, 
thereby threatening a defection that could 
reduce his government’s majority to two. 
Faced with protests by fanatic nationalists 
over the court-ordered evacuation of a 
Jewish settlement at Elon Moreh, the 
Cabinet unanimously voted to forge ahead 
with new settlements in the West Bank. 
But the most powerful jolt of the week 
was a Cabinet decision approving the de- 
portation of the Palestinian mayor of the 
| West Bank city of Nablus. The move 
prompted the resignations of 27 Arab 
mayors in the occupied territories and set 
off strikes and rallies by Palestinians. 
That last shock, which led to a dra- 
matic demonstration of how hateful the 
Israeli occupation is to West Bankers, 
could easily have been avoided. Two 
weeks ago Israeli General Danny Matt, 
the military administrator of the occupied 
territories, called Nablus Mayor Bassam 
Shaka’a, 48, into his office for a chat. Next 
day the Tel Aviv daily Ha aretz published 
a partial account of the purported con- 
versation; according to the newspaper 
version, Shaka’a implied that he approved 
of a 1978 bus attack by Palestinian ter- 
rorists in which 34 Israelis were killed. 
Knesset members were outraged. Af- 
ter meeting with Begin, Defense Minis- 
ter Ezer Weizman, who is Matt’s supe- 
rior, announced that Shaka’a would be 
deported to Jordan. Shaka’a’s wife, how- 
ever, managed to block the expulsion by 
winning an interim injunction from a jus- 
tice of the Israeli Supreme Court. Weiz- 
man then ordered Shaka’a arrested and 





West Bank mayors resign over losing one of their own 





jailed until the court hearings. 

When 13 West Bank mayors submit- 
ted their resignations in protest, Weizman 
began to have second thoughts. After 
reading a transcript of Shaka’a’s talk with 
Matt, he concluded that the Nablus may- 
or had been unfairly misquoted as defend- 
ing the massacre. But at a Cabinet meet- 
ing next day, Weizman stood by his 
original decision and urged the ministers 
to approve the deportation of Shaka’a. 
| They did so unanimously. Except for one 
| town leader in Gaza, all the remaining 
Palestinian mayors immediately resigned 
and later announced, for good measure, 
that they would begin a hunger strike. 
Many Israeli moderates were embar- 
rassed by the Cabinet decision, believing 
it to be an exaggerated and heavyhanded 
response to a minor incident. 

The mayors believe that Shaka’a’s ex- 
pulsion is part ofan Israeli campaign to si- 
lence them and other Palestinian oppo- 
nents of Begin’s plan for limited Arab 
autonomy in the occupied territories 
Charged Karim Khalaf, resigned mayor 
of Ramallah: “This is an Israeli attempt 
to liquidate the Palestinian problem.” For 
their part, Israeli officials were not nec- 
essarily sorry to see the West Bank may- 
ors quit. Many of them are regarded by 
the Israelis as sympathizers of the hated 
Palestine Liberation Organization. Gov- 
ernment officials resent both the mayors’ 
vociferous opposition to Begin’s autonomy 
scheme and their constant condemnation 
of the Israeli occupation, especially on 
trips abroad. Also, the mayors’ preoccu- 
pation with politics left them little time 
| to do their job of supervising municipal 
| services—a complaint with which many 
| Palestinians privately agree. 
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The chances are, though, that more 
trouble lies ahead on the West Bank. If 
the Israeli government accepts the res- 
ignations, it will then be compelled to ap- 
point military officers to administer ser- 
vices for the Palestinian towns. The 
Israelis of course could reject the resig- 
nations, but the mayors would most prob- 

| ably refuse to perform their duties. In this 
case, military officers would still have to 
be called upon 


eyond that, the Palestinians were in- 

furiated by last week’s Israeli Cab- 
inet decision to establish 19 new settle- 
ments and convert twelve nahal (military) 
outposts into Jewish civilian communities 
in the West Bank. That move was pa- 
tently designed to placate the ultranation- 
alist Gush Emunim (Group of the Faith- 
ful). Last month the Israeli Supreme 
Court ordered the Gush Emunim settle- 
ment at Elon Moreh evacuated because 
it was not, as the government had 
claimed, essential for defense purposes. 
“Elon Moreh is more than a crisis for the 
Prime Minister,” explains an aide. “He’s 
afraid of the possibility of armed resis- 
tance by the Gush Emunim. He fears it 
could start a civil war.” 

Begin and his Cabinet colleagues 
seemed less concerned about the impact 
of the settlement decision on the contin- 
| uing autonomy talks with Egypt. Last 
week, just before an Egyptian delegation 
arrived in Tel Aviv for further talks, Pre- 
mier Mustafa Khalil denounced the new 
settlement plan as “provocative.” The Is- 
| raelis, however, chose to ignore his ver- 
bal attack and listened instead to Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat’s assertion 
that the move would not halt negotiations. 
Said a Begin aide: “We think Sadat un- 
derstands us.” Whether or not that is the 
case, the Egyptian President may have 
had some reason for soft-pedaling any 
criticism: last week Israel returned ter- 
ritory that included Mount Sinai and its 
historic St. Catherine’s monastery to 
Egyptian sovereignty more than two 
months earlier than scheduled.* 

Perhaps because his thoughts dwelled 
so much on the West Bank last week, Be- 
gin seemed strangely impervious to his co- 
alition’s defeat in the Knesset over an 
amendment to the country’s abortion law. 
Agudat Israel, an orthodox religious par- 
ty, had joined the Begin bloc in exchange 
for the Premier's support of its campaign 
to limit abortions. A motion to tighten 
the country’s laws on the matter was de- 
feated in a tie vote, 54-54, when four mem- 
bers of Begin’s own Likud Party voted 
against it. Agudat Israel huffed that its 
four Knesset members might desert the 
coalition, thus leaving Begin with a pre- 
carious two-vote majority in the 120-seat 
house. It is a sign of the Begin coalition’s 
failing fortunes that after his election two 
years ago the Prime Minister enjoyed a 
comfortable majority of 17. a 





*Mount Sinai is traditionally regarded as the site 
where Moses received the Ten Commandments 


CHINA 


“We Cannot Be Softhearted” 





A' Peking’s famed “democracy wall” 
last week, a group of young people 
were selling transcripts of the trial of Chi- 
na’s leading dissident, Wei Jingsheng, 29. 
He had been sentenced to 15 years in pris- 
on last month on charges of counterrev- 
olutionary activity, and passing military 
data to foreigners. Suddenly, about 50 uni- 
formed security policemen swooped down 
on the crowd of several hundred people 
| gathered at the wall. Scuffling with for- 
| eign observers at the scene the police con- 
fiscated about 500 copies of the trial tran- 
script and arrested three would-be buyers 
and a man who was helping sell copies of 
the underground journal called April Fifth 
Forum that had published the transcript. 
When a Forum editor, Liu Qing, went to 
the police station to inquire after the im- 
prisoned men, he too was arrested. 

Since March, between 30 and 40 dis- 
sidents have been arrested in a rather 
clumsy campaign by Chinese security of- 
ficials to crack down on a small but vocal 
free speech movement that was encour- 
aged inadvertently by Vice Premier Deng 
Xiaoping. A year ago, Deng declared: “If 
the masses feel some anger, we must let 
them express it.” Since then, to the dis- 
may of China’s leadership, dissidents have 
pasted up posters on democracy wall 
bluntly attacking the authoritarianism of 
the regime. New underground magazines 
have sprung up; they contain detailed re- 
ports on the horrendous conditions in Chi- 
nese prisons as well as sharply worded 
demands for human rights. 

Three days before the incident at de- 
mocracy wall, Liu had told TIME Corre- 
spondent Richard Bernstein in Peking 
that he was morally prepared for arrest. 
Speaking for himself and the other editors 


Peking cracks down on its domestic critics 


| of people seeking to honor the late Pre- 








Passersby reading poster that commemorates first anniversary of democracy wall 


of his magazine, Liu said, “We recognize 
that to achieve democracy, we will have to 
make some sacrifices—of blood, even of | 
our lives. But we are ready to sacrifice for | 
the sake of changing China.” April Fifth 
Forum, which Liu had helped found, was 
named for the 1976 demonstration in Pe- 
king’s Tiananmen Square when hundreds 


mier Chou En-lai were arrested and beat- 
en by police. More moderate than the ed- 
itors of some other underground journals, 
Liu and his colleagues believed that so- 
cialism is the appropriate system for 
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| Sharp demands for human rights and blunt attacks on an authoritarian regime. 
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China, but argue that Peking’s brand of 
Marxism is not “true socialism.” 

The Forum editors’ decision to dis- 
tribute the text of the Wei trial spelled 
their downfall. After obtaining a tape re- 
cording of the 54-hour proceedings, they 
first posted a transcript on democracy 
| wall where it was read by thousands of 
people during the next three weeks. This 
limited access to the transcript was tol- 
erated. But when it went on sale at 17¢ a 
copy the authorities evidently felt that 
they could not risk having it circulate 
throughout China. Wei, who had conduct- 
ed his own defense at his trial, charged 
that China had scarcely changed since the 
ouster of the Gang of Four, led by Mao’s 
widow Jiang Qing (Chiang Ch’ing). A for- 
mer Red Guard who has become an im- 
passioned proponent of democracy, Wei 
ridiculed the accusation of counterrevo- 
lutionary activity leveled against him and 
other dissidents: “It is revolutionary to act 
in accordance with the will of the people 
in power and counterrevolutionary to op- 
pose the will of the people in power.” 








Last week’s arrests, like Wei’s trial, 
were violations in spirit of the much tout- 
ed restoration of the rule of law in China, 
which includes a guarantee of open tri- 
als where the accused’s rights are to be 
fully respected. After the Forum editor 
was imprisoned, police claimed that it 
was a crime to sell a trial transcript with- 
out court authorization, even though 
Wei’s trial had theoretically been open 
to everyone. In fact, it had been closed 


| to his relatives, friends and to the for- 
| eign press; tickets had been distributed 


to factory workers who had not even 
asked to attend 


he Peking government’s violent re- 

sponse to a few hundred young ac- 
tivists may have been sparked by fear that 
their views are shared by millions of ed- 
ucated young people in China who have 
thus far only dared to dream or to whis- 
per of their desires for freedom. Many of 
these educated youths seem to believe that 
for China to become a truly modern coun- 





called “liveliness of mind,” democratic 
rights are not a luxury but a necessity. In 
one of its issues, the April Fifth Forum 
asked: “Why have Chinese in China dem- 
onstrated so few accomplishments while 
they win Nobel Prizes once they go 
abroad?” The Forum's answer: “The de- 
velopment of science requires a definite 
kind of soil, and that soil is democracy.” 
Within days of the editor’s impris- 
onment, a new edition of Forum ap- 
peared that criticized the “rude arrests” 
at democracy wall. The magazine’s re- 
emergence testified to the gritty capacity 
for survival of the human rights move- 
ment. Nonetheless, further arrests may 
be in the offing. Last week a leading Com- 
munist Party newspaper, the Shanghai 
Liberation Daily, warned: “A very small 
group of counterrevolutionaries has been 
poisoning people’s minds. Those that 
should be arrested must be arrested. 


Those that should be sentenced must be | 


sentenced. Those that should be killed 
must be killed. We cannot be softhearted 


try with what Chairman Hua Guofeng has | in this matter.” @ 











Masked policeman directs traffic 
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The flames of burning chemicals at derailed train in Mississauga, Ontario 








Fear of a Deadly Fog 


“y t came across the low-lying fields as a drifting fog that 
some men saw as gray, some as yellow, some as green.” 
Thus did Historian Ralph Allen describe the deadly mist of 
chlorine gas that ravaged the Canadian First Division at 
Ypres in 1915. Last week, as Canada celebrated Remem- 
brance Day—the 61st anniversary of the end of World War I 
—fear of another kind of chlorine gas attack forced the 
evacuation of Mississauga, Ont. (pop. 276,000). 

Shortly before midnight on Nov. 10, tankers on a 106-car 
Canadian Pacific freight train, bound from Windsor to To- 
ronto, jumped the tracks. Three explosions from cars carry- 


ing propane sent flames that towered into the sky and rattled 
windows 30 miles away. Firemen at the scene sniffed acrid 
fumes leaking from one tanker that contained 81 tons of liq- 
uefied chlorine; if that car exploded, its contents could turn 
into a modern equivalent of the deadly fog at Ypres. Within 
hours, provincial authorities ordered the largest evacuation 
in Canadian history; with surpassing smoothness, and little 
panic, most of the city’s inhabitants moved to temporary 
quarters in auditoriums, school halls and churches in the To- 
ronto area. At week’s end, a leak in the chlorine tanker had 
been patched and all of Mississauga’s citizens had returned, 
albeit nervously, to their homes. Proud of her people’s calm 
response to the emergency, Mayor Hazel McCallion 
said:“There wasn’t a bit of trouble.” 
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PONTIAC’S 1980 FIREBIRD 


A BEAUTIFUL LESSON IN ECONOMICS 


Some things aren't taught in classrooms. You have to 
learn them on the street 

b olUhaelaN -elsalon om olmlaielnacMe ciallsemiach i ialcs) 
of America's street sensation, the Pontiac Firebird 


EPA EST MPG HWY EST MPG EST. RANGE HWY. EST RANGE 
First, you can learn about impressive mileage and 
range. Remember: Compare the “estimated mpq’’ to 
the “estimated mpg’ of other cars. You may get 
ellitccal mull cere Molaro Mrolne Me cle-ciareliare MelaMarel'\ mel) 
WeltKe la -Muveelis maelare life la MelseMisrel cine |iamrCai tle) 
aire la\wveymaallicce(e(-Melare Mcelare M711 Melele.e1e)\VMl ocM ex 
than the estimated highway fuel economy. Mileage 
and range figures will be lower in 

©] i olgallo Mi elue -M-siilulel (Meloy 

tained by multiplying EPA estimates 

by its 20.8 gallon fuel! tank capacity 

Firebirds are equipped with 

GM-built engines produced by 


various divisions. See your dealer for details. 

You can also learn how little it costs to truly 
enjoy driving again. The manufacturer's suggested 
retail price for the ‘80 Firebird including dealer 
preparation $5 963 INCLUDES 
is just a AUTO. TRANS 
Taxes, license, destination charges and additional 
equipment are extra 

And that $5963 buys you Firebird's sleek styling. 
Deeply-contoured bucket seats with center console. 
A padded steering wheel. Simulated rosewood on 
the recessed instrument panel. And the Firebird 
touches that make the car so special 

Finally, you can learn about Firebird's tradition- 
ally high resale that may surprise the owners of 

other sporty cars 
You don't need a math degree to 
see what all this adds up to. Simply 
el Me Mi -Minesme- el Mali e 6 
on the road. The 1980 Pontiac Firebirds. 


Buy or lease one soon. V Fy 
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Only the world’s smartest camera 
can tell this story. Instantly. 


hotogr aphs 


retouched SX-70 ph 





From here 






tohere : 





Here’s just a sample of what the SX-70 Sonar 
Land camera does automatically: focuses itself with 
sound waves. Takes time exposures to 14 seconds. 
: Gives proper exposure with its unique variable 
toas close as 10.4 inche Ss. shutter. Shoots as often as every 1.5 seconds. And 
oh yes, it automatically puts the moment in your 
hands. In vivid color. In perfect focus. In an instant. 


© 1979 Polaroid Corporanon “Polaroid” and "SX-70" * 


POLAROID'S SX-70 SONAR 


The world’s smartest camera. 
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F ishermen have always called it 
Georges Bank. The origin of its name 
is obscure, possibly tracing to one of the 
British kings of colonial times. But its sta- 
tus is clear: it is one of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world. Located in a West 
Virginia-sized patch of the Atlantic con- 
tinental shelf, it harbors a cornucopia of 
yellowtail, cod and haddock, lobsters and 
scallops, swordfish and squid—some 200 
species in all. Supporting a $1 billion a 
year fishing industry, it provides 17% of 
America’s saltwater catch, 14% of the 
world’s. 

Georges Bank may have another nat- 
ural resource: oil. That has put it at the 
center of a bitter legal campaign between 
the US. Department of the Interior, 
which wants to lease drilling rights to pri- 
vate oil companies, and an alliance of fish- 
ermen, environmentalists, and the Attor- 
ney General of Massachusetts, who fear 
an oil spill that could devastate the area. 
Now the pro-oil forces have swept away 
a major legal roadblock. Barring a suc- 
cessful new attack by the fishing group, 
the leases will be auctioned off Dec. 18 at 
a hotel in Providence, R.I. 

For all the courtroom arguments in 
favor of drilling, no one knows how much 
oil can really be tapped from the shoals 
of Georges Bank. But even oil industry ex- 
perts admit that the yield from the tracts 
to be auctioned will probably be far less 
than from Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay or the 
Gulf of Mexico. Best guess: 123 million 
barrels over the 20-year lease period. 
Brought up in a single haul, that would 
provide the U.S. with only about one 
week’s supply of oil. If not oil, then nat- 





ural gas could be drawn from Georges 
wl 


A Gloucester fishing boat heads onto Georges Bank for haddock 


Georges Bank: Fish or Fuel? 


Oil companies win the battle to drill off Massachussetts 









Bank. But the estimated yield of 870 bil- 
lion cu. ft. over 20 years is paltry com- 
pared with the 19.3 trillion cu. ft. now 
used annually in the U.S. The retort by 
oil advocates, of course, is that in an en- 
ergy crisis any possible sources should be 
explored. 

Yet the potential havoc of an oil spill 
on Georges Bank is considerably greater 
than at other drilling sites. Attorney 
Douglas Foy of the Conservation Law 
Foundation in Boston predicted in court 
that at least one major spill would occur 
over 20 years. Worse yet, warned Foy, 
would be the almost continuous discharg- 
es from day-to-day operations. Adds Bi- 
ologist Howard Sanders of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution: “There 
is a very real danger to Georges Bank 
fish from low-level chronic pollution.” 

Not every scientist agrees. Says John 
Ryther, another Woods Hole biologist: “I 





Vineyard 





Nantucket |. 


don’t believe drilling will cause mass mor- 
talities of fish.” The Government main- 
tains that the leases cover no spawning 
grounds on Georges Bank, and that the 
prevailing currents could easily sweep an 
oil slick to sea. Secretary of the Interior 
Cecil Andrus notes that of 292 million 
bbl. of oil produced last year from off- 
shore U.S, wells, only two spills exceeded 
50 bbl., the largest losing only 135 bbl. Be- 
sides, the oil revenues that could be re- 
alized even from a small reserve at 
Georges Bank are hard to turn down. Two 
decades of fishing might be worth $3.3 bil- 
lion. Two decades of oil should earn about 
$7 billion at current prices. President Car- 
ter, whose standing among environmen- 
talists dropped last month when he signed 
legislation to complete Tennessee's Tel- 
lico Dam, has quietly come out in favor 
of the drilling. 

But drilling obviously poses a consid- 
erable risk to a rare and important eco- 
system with a resource that, unlike oil, is 
renewable. Twelve thousand years ago, 
Georges Bank was dry land at the end of 
a glacier. It is still as shallow as nine feet 
in parts, and 300 feet at its deepest; one 
fisherman’s tale has it that a ship’s crew 
was able to play baseball on a shoal after 
a storm. The Gulf Stream and the Lab- 
rador Current converge at the site and cir- 
culate a hearty brew of nutrients on which 
plankton thrive and proliferate. Fish in 
turn feed on the plankton and spawn sea- 
sonally in the shoals, coming from as far 
north as the Arctic, as far south as the 
Carolina coast. 


or the fishermen, whose families have 

worked these waters for 350 years, all 
this makes Georges Bank far too precious 
a place to sink an oil well. Another ap- 
peal has been filed to stop the auction, 
though its chances seem slim. If the leas- 
es are sold, the fishermen will have a grace 
period of from six months to a year while 
the oil companies make preparations to 
drill. That means time for a new and dif- 
ferent case on different grounds. But the 
fishermen’s hope will be the same: to keep 
their livelihood alive and well, ry 
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Sue and Paul 

| will face a 

| ome auteray 

| problems. But 

| medical bills 

| He ceerle)wayreet 
be one of them. 
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They're two of 
179,000,000 people 
protected by 

health insurance. 


Just about everybody faces medical 
expenses sooner or later. But that’s much less 
of a worry for some people than others. For 9 
out of 10 people in this country, as a matter of 
fact. The ones protected by health insurance. 

And the 142,000,000 major medical policy 
holders who are protected against extreme 
medical expenses have even less to worry 
about. 

Health insurance is meeting the needs of 
the times in other ways, too. 

Like expanded coverage. Now more and 
more policies cover dentistry, psychiatry, home 
and preventive care, and second opinions for 
surgery. 

And we're confronting the pressing 
problem of costs. Health insurance people are 
enthusiastically behind money-saving ideas like 
better planning of facilities and services, 
alternate methods of treatment, review of 
hospital budgets. And we're active in programs 
for preventive care and health education. 

A lot's been accomplished. But there's still 
a lot to do. So we'll keep working till the 
promise of ‘‘good health care for everyone that 
everyone can afford” becomes a reality. 

If you'd like to know more about the ways 
health insurance meets family needs, we’ve 
put together a booklet called All About Health 
Insurance. For a free copy, write the Health 
Insurance Institute, Dept. 18, 1850 K Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20006 
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What inner torment 
rove him to cry, 


Painting anc 
sculpture 


have : 
ruined me ? 


He created one masterpiece after another 
but felt none achieved the perfection he sought. 
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comfort you can really sink your feet into. 












There’s uncommon luxury 
carefully designed into every 
pair of our warm, lightweight 
Bates Floaters" You'll see it and 
feel it...inside and out. 

Water repellent, full-grain 
glove leather upper is stitched 
to unimolded sole with a wrap- 
around design. Distinctively 
styled and casually sophisticated. 


BATES FLOATERS*® COMMUTER: Our 
premium boot with padded leather 
collar—over the ankle height for 
extra cold weather protection. 
Front zip up for easy on, easy off. 
Sink your feet into real comfort. 
Ask for Bates Floaters” 
available in our popular 
Knock-a-Boot (above) 
or Commuter Style. 


Bates Shoe Company, Webster, Massachusetts 
A division of Wolverine World Wide, Inc., Rockford, Michigan 


©1979 Wolverine World Wide, Inc 
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Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
‘Flavor Impact’™ tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 

taste. And that's the point. 
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Printed to Last 
Twelve books out of 15,000 


ver the past ten years an estimated 

15,000 new religious books have been 
published. The liberal Protestant weekly 
Christian Century asked 89 of its schol- 
arly reviewers which titles from the 1970s 
“most deserve to survive.” Last week it of- 
fered their top-of-the-decade choices in 
order of votes received: 


A Religious History of the American 
People by Sydney E. Ahlstrom (Yale, 
1972). From the Puritans to the present, 
this book is a Lutheran historian’s lucid, 
thorough survey of the progress of faith 
in a religiously complex nation. 

On Being a Christian by Hans King 
(Doubleday, 1976). A work of fairly se- 
rious theology that became a big seller, 
this book by Kiing, liberal Swiss priest 
and thorn in the side of the Vatican, of- 
fers a revisionist review of such Christian 
dogmas as the Resurrection. 

The Denial of Death by Ernest Beck- 
er (Free Press, 1973). Anxiety over death, 
not over sex, Anthropologist Becker de- 
cided, is the prime trouble of mankind. 
An unconventionally religious book that 
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won a Pulitzer Prize shortly after the au- 
thor died of cancer. 

The Crucified God by Jirgen Molt- 
mann (Harper & Row, 1974). A leading 
German Protestant theologian probes the 
central Christian paradox, God's identi- 
fication with man through Christ’s suf- 
fering on the Cross. 

The Christian Tradition: A 
History of the Development of 
Doctrine by Jaroslav Pelikan 
(Univ. of Chicago, 3 vols.). An- 
other Lutheran’s modern clas- 
sic in an old-fashioned field; 
heavily documented, remark- (@)| 
ably readable. 

A Theology of Liberation 
by Gustavo Gutiérrez (Orbis, 
1973). A Peruvian priest's syn- 
thesis of Christ and Marx, this 
book is a bible for a genera- 
tion of Third World theorists. 

The Habit of Being by 
Flannery O'Connor (Farrar Straus & Gi- 
roux, 1979), Letters of one of America’s 
finest writers, who died in 1964, at age 
39; the text is firm about Roman Cathol- 
icism, refreshingly short on self-pity about 
the disease that crippled her—and char- 
acteristically precise of mind and heart. 

The Birth of the Messiah by Raymond 
E. Brown (Doubleday, 1977). A top Cath- 
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olic New Testament expert’s close anal- 
ysis of the story of Jesus’ birth in Mat- 
thew and Luke, with some surprises, e.g., 
he doubts Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 

Karl Barth: His Life from Letters and 
Autobiographical Texts by Eberhard 
Busch (Fortress, 1976). A colleague's in- 
timate biography of the courageous po- 
lymath who was this century’s 
leading Protestant theologian. 

Brother to a Dragonfly by 
Will D. Campbell (Seabury, 
1977). “We're all bastards but 
God loves us anyway,” Camp- 
bell says, and his memoir is a 
beguiling personal sermon on 
the same topic. 

Profiles in Belief by Arthur 
C. Piepkorn (Harper & Row, 


4 vols.). When all seven 
volumes are out, the late 
Lutheran theologian will 


have described exactly and 
elegantly the tenets of 735 different U.S 
faiths. 
Jesus: An Experiment in Christology 
by Edward Schillebeeckx (Seabury, 1979) 
A study of Jesus by a leader in Dutch 
Catholic theology whose doubts and 
questions about the nature of Christ’s 
divinity and Resurrection have stirred 
the Vatican’s disapproval. © 
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you'll love it 
h Tilt-Wheel. 





“I'm really happy | 
could get Tilt-Wheel 
on my new Phoenix” 
Joan M. Bacino 
Metairie, 
Louisiana 
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Tilt-Wheel is available on 
all GM small and mid-size 
cars. Tilt-Wheel means 


easy in and easy out. And, 


it helps fit the car to you. 
You can put the wheel 


where you like it for 
driving. Tilt-Wheel makes 
a big difference for a small 
price. Ask for a demon- 
stration, the next time you 
go to buy a GM car. 
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The President’s program makes progress, 


or Jimmy Carter, happy news on 

energy is about as rare as a drunk at 

Sunday school. But now from Con- 

come some welcome tidings to mix 
with all the bad reports out of Iran and the 
other oil-producing countries. The key en- 
ergy recommendations made after the 
President’s eleven-day retreat at Camp 
David last July should be signed into law 
within a few weeks. While this action will 
not forestall another price increase when 
OPEC meets next month in Caracas, it rep- 
resents the most serious step taken to deal 
with the nation’s energy woes since the oil 
crisis exploded in 1973. 

The House and Senate have already 
passed by large margins two of the three 
major Carter recommendations, and will 
soon begin working out minor differences 
before sending the legislation to the White 
House. One act would create an Energy 
Mobilization Board, which would be able 
to bulldoze through bureaucratic red tape, 
legal roadblocks and laws, like the Clean 
Air Act, that now delay refineries, pipe- 
lines and other energy projects. The board 
would have the power to make some de- 
cisions for federal, state or local agencies 
that were delaying needed developments. 
The House-passed bill goes further than 
Carter proposed and gives the board pow- 
er even to overturn federal laws, although 
state and local ones remain outside its do- 
main, Arizona Democrat Morris Udall 
and other Capitol Hill environmentalists 
feared that the new agency might repeal 
two decades of antipollution crusades. But 
a strong coalition demanding an end to 
energy delays resisted substantial weak- 
ening of the new body’s authority. 

On the other hand, Congress has de- 
cided to go more slowly than the Pres- 
ident wanted in developing synthetic gas 
or oil from coal, shale and tar sands. In 
July Carter suggested spending $88 bil- 


| lion over the next decade to build some 


40 synthetic fuel plants. But three Senate 
consultants concluded that such a pro- 
gram would be too much, too fast, and 
waste billions of dollars. As a result, the 
Senate this month passed a more modest 


| $20 billion bill that will offer loans and 


price guarantees over the next five years 
to private companies to open perhaps a 
dozen commercial synthetic fuel plants. 
The House passed a smaller synfuels pro- 
gram in early summer but is expected to 
accept the Senate’s larger bill with minor 
reservations. In 1985 Congress will 
re-examine synthetic fuel 
development and decide 
whether the new technolo- 








ABit of Good Energy News _ 


but more action may be needed 


gy’s progress merits the additional $68 bil- 
lion investment that Carter proposed. 

With the two bills now virtually 
wrapped up, the Senate also began de- 
bate last week on the toughest Carter pro- 
posal: a new tax on extra profits that U.S. 
oil companies could make from OPEC 
price increases. Because the price of 
American petroleum has been controlled 
by Washington since 1973, most domes- 
tic oil sells for only about half as much as 
OPEC crude. To encourage both conser- 
vation and exploration, the President pro- 
posed raising U.S. prices to world levels. 
But he linked that measure to an addi- 
tional 50% tax on the oil companies’ 
so-called windfall profits. Under Car- 
ter’s recommendation, energy companies 
would pay $291 billion in extra taxes over 
the next decade. 

Last summer the House easily passed 
a bill very close to the President's request. 
But oil producers traditionally have more 
friends in the Senate than in the House, 
and the Senate is debating a bill passed 
by its Finance Committee that would levy 
“only” $138 billion in new taxes. Admin- 
istration lobbyists are now try- 
















































ing to increase the bite on energy com- 
panies to $242 billion. A new report from 
the Congressional Budget Office, headed 
by Democratic Economist Alice Rivlin, 
concluded that such action would enrich 
the Treasury but result in less oil for the 
country. The study showed that domestic 
oil production in 1990 under the tough 
House tax would be 7.1 million bbl. per 
day, while it would be 7.6 million with 
the lighter Senate bill and 7.9 million with 
no tax at all. Lower taxes encourage more 
drilling by offering the incentive ofa larg- 
er jackpot to wildcatters finding oil or gas. 

Although he philosophically opposes 
any windfall levy, Louisiana’s Russell 
Long, the Finance Committee chairman 
who is the floor leader of the Senate de- 
bate, says the tax is the political cost that 
the energy industry must pay in order to 
end crude oil controls. Long, who himself 
has extensive oil holdings, argues further 
that the nation can no longer afford a 
witch hunt against the petroleum compa- 
nies. Last week he told a cheering Man- 
hattan meeting of energy producers: 
“Those who defame us, curse us, abuse us 
and lie about us, would be in one hell of a 
fix without us.” The Senate is expected to 
pass a windfall profits tax in early Decem- 
ber, probably about $200 billion, and the 
final bill should be ready for the Presi- 
dent’s signature by Christmas. 

The Iranian oil cutoff and ever high- 
er OPEC prices have raised the possibility 
of still further energy action. “It is clear 
that we must embark on new initiatives 
in all sectors and rethink what is possi- 
ble,” says Deputy Energy Secretary John 
Sawhill. He adds that the Administration 
is considering ways to boost gasohol pro- 
duction, force utilities to use more coal 
and other oil conservation measures. Such 
proposals would save as much as 600,000 
bbl. of oil per day; up to now, the US. 
has been importing some 700,000 bbl. dai- 
ly from Iran. 

Both the Administration and Con- 
gress remain reluctant to roll out the two 
Big Berthas of energy conservation: a stiff 
new gasoline tax and rationing. The 
White House so far has not supported the 


proposal by Anti-Inflation Adviser Alfred 


Kahn for a 50¢ per gal. tax. Even Con- 
necticut Democrat Toby Moffett, a for- 
mer rationing advocate, now concludes 
that that step “should be the last resort.” 
But if plaintive appeals from 
Washington to “drive three 
miles a day less” go unheeded, the 
nation may be forced to begin consider- 
ing such Stygian last resorts. s 
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Searching, Searching for Oil 


Strippers take off because crude really pays 


houting against the windfall profits 

tax, oilmen tirelessly contend that 
higher earnings will motivate them to 
search harder for oil and gas. Sure enough, 
as oil profits have marched up this year, 
so has domestic exploration. Steel drill- 
ing rigs, eight and ten stories high, are ris- 
ing at muddy, cluttered sites from the 
Rocky Mountain foothills to Louisiana’s 
Cajun country. Although domestic pro- 
duction is not expected to rise in years 
ahead, the new activity will keep it high- 
er than it otherwise might have been. And 
there is always the possibility, however 
slight, that oilmen may get lucky and 
strike another Spindletop or Prudhoe Bay. 

Since last spring, the number of drill- 
ing rigs at work in the U.S. has jumped 
from 1,929 to 2,434. That is more than 
the 21-year high of 2,385 in October of 
last year. The count could climb to close 
to 2,600 in December. 

The steep rise follows an unexpectedly 
sharp decline earlier this year. Then, the 
major oil companies and the nation’s 
| 12,000 independent smaller operators, 
| who account for about 80% of all drill- 
ing, were putting off new exploration. 
Major reason: uncertainty over the decon- 
trol of oil prices and new natural gas pric- 
ing regulations. The turning point came 
in June when crude began to be decon- 
trolled. Oil from wells “newly discovered” 
after Jan. 1, 1979, began to sell at $28.81 
per bbl. delivered to the refinery, rather 
than the artificially controlled price of 
$13.86. The additional oil from older wells 
produced by “enhanced recovery” meth- 
ods, like the injection of steam or chem- 
icals, was also decontrolled. 

Gas exploration began to rise at about 
the same time, as producers finally start- 








[ ed to figure out where they stood with the 











complicated Natural Gas Policy Act, 
passed in October 1978. It created whole 
new categories for natural gas and raised 
ceiling prices on some of them. The cat- 
egory of each well had to be determined 
by federal and state inspectors, and there 
were long delays as gasmen waited to find 
out what prices they could charge. The av- 
erage price that interstate pipeline com- 
panies paid rose to $1.20 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
in August, from 91¢ ten months earlier. 

Higher prices have persuaded oilmen 
to return to and redrill wells in the Wil- 
liston Basin of North Dakota and east- 
ern Montana, an important producing 
area in the 1950s. They are also explor- 
ing for oil in the Overthrust Belt, which 
runs down the Rocky Mountains, and 
they are going after gas in Oklahoma, the 
Texas Panhandle and central Louisiana. 
Across the country, small “stripper” wells 
and others that once would have been 
abandoned as uneconomic are being kept 
open. 


nother spur is that profits of ten of | 


the largest oil companies increased 
an average of 94% in this year’s third 


| quarter, and managers have attempted to | 
| divert public criticism by pumping up ex- 


ploration budgets. A number of indepen- 
dents are still holding back until the wind- 
fall profits tax reaches final form. The 
Senate has proposed that newly discov- 
ered oil and certain categories of low-vol- 
ume wells be exempt. Some oilmen hope 
that the first 1,000 bbl. per day from an in- 
dependent producer's well will be free 
from the tax. Says Jack Allen, president 
of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America: “That would really set 
off a wave of drilling. It would be the 
greatest drilling boom ever.” m 
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Motown’s Blues 


Some billion-dollar losses 


he fashion industry has flourished for 

decades by staying ahead, periodically 
changing styles to shorten hems or nar- 
row lapels. But Detroit’s automakers are 
sinking knee-deep into red ink, as energy- 
conscious buyers increasingly switch their 
taste in cars to lighter, fuel-efficient mod- 
els. Surprised by the speed of that change, 
manufacturers cannot turn out enough 
small autos to satisfy public demand, 
while outmoded big cars gather dust in 
dealer back lots. As a result, in the first 
ten days of November, Big Three sales 
plummeted 26% from last year’s levels. 

The most shocking news comes from 
Ford Motor’s upper reaches, where glum 
executives are circulating a confidential 
memo projecting that the firm will lose 
just over $1 billion on its North Amer- 
ican auto operations this year and prob- 
ably the same in 1980. The estimated loss- 
es had been raised by $160 million in just 
the past few weeks. Ford will stay in the 
black only because of its healthy foreign 
and nonautomotive business, but in the 
auto trade at home, it is losing almost as 
much as Chrysler. 

The memo suggests that Ford might 
increase profits by loading well-selling 
models like the subcompact Fiesta and 
Courier minitruck with expensive options 
that customers would be forced to accept, 
and putting on less costly tires. Ford is 
also attacking internal costs by cutting ex- 
ecutive business travel by 50% and sym- 
bolically dropping free coffee at company 
business events and eliminating all mag- 
azine subscriptions. 

Other automakers are also doing 
poorly. Leading Detroit's bad news bears 
again is Chrysler. Fears of buying a car 
from a company that may go bankrupt 
and a temporary halt in the rebate cam- 
paign combined to sink sales by 44.5% in 
early November. Chrysler has yard-long 
waiting lists for the popular front-wheel- 
drive Omni and Horizon models but can- 
not make them fast enough. 

Meanwhile, Chrysler’s rescue plans 
move sluggishly. Under the Government’s 





| $1.5 billion loan guarantee plan, the com- 


pany must come up with an equal amount 
of outside help. But banks are showing re- 
luctance to sink more money into the trou- 
bled company. Chrysler thus last week 
was asked by the Government to step up 
its so far futile efforts for a possible joint 
venture with a Japanese or European car 
firm in order to raise additional cash. 
Detroit's gloomy mood even extends 
to mighty General Motors, which lost 
$100 million on operations in the third 
quarter. Still stuck with 330,000 of the 
1979 model autos and trucks, GM has 
Started its own incentives of $100 to $400 
per vehicle for dealers. Yet no come-ons 
are needed for small models. People at- 
tempting to buy the gas-sipping Chevrolet 
Citation and other GM “X-cars” have 
waited si six months or more efor delivery. @ 
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Ones. as the Russians and their 
East European satellites see it, infla- 
tion is a disease unique to capitalism. 
“With the exception of the war years,” tri- 
umphs Nikolai Glushkov, chairman of 
the Soviet State Committee on Prices, 
“there has never been any inflation in the 
USS.R., nor does any exist today.” Now 
let us all laugh, comrades. The East bloc, 
like the West, is suffering a severe dose 
of rapidly rising consumer prices. It is not 
called inflation but “an adjustment in the 
state pricing structure.” Inflation by any 
other name stinks as badly. 

Since 1977 Russia has ordered four 
waves of price increases covering ¢v- 
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How Communists Beat Inflation 


Shh... they subsidize, switch and cheat a bit, that’s how 


standard three-room apartment to $37. 

Rumors of forthcoming official price 
rises constantly sweep East bloc coun- 
tries and produce sporadic shortages as 
shops are cleaned out. Buyers also suffer 
from hidden prices that the state slides 
in without fanfare. A product—for ex- 
ample, a $45 electric razor—suddenly 
might be given a new model number, a 
different color or a fresh package, anda 
new price: $58. 

Alternatively, the state manufactures 
both high- and low-priced versions of, say, 
furniture. But, in the old bait-and-switch 
technique, the cheaper items are often not 
available. The price of basic bread in Po- 
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the East bloc’s surging prices is the in- 
flation in world oil. Russia is energy self- 
sufficient, and it supplies European sat- 
ellites with about 80% of their needs. The 
prices of that crude are based on an OPEC 
formula, and they are going up—albeit 
at a slower rate. 

Worse. Soviet oil production is fall- 
ing below the target set in the 1976-80 
five-year plan, and Moscow has begun to 
put a ceiling on its shipments. The East 
Europeans find it difficult to get more 
from OPEC because the cartel does not 
want to sell for Communist currencies. 
What can OPEC do with zlotys or rubles? 

Among other reasons for Communist 
inflation: 
> Foul weather. Last winter was the cold- 
est that the Russians have suffered for 75 
years; it damaged power lines, rails and 
roads and paralyzed production across 
much of Eastern Europe. East Germany, 
the world’s largest brown coal producer, 
was forced to import coal from the West. 
Later, flooding in the north and droughts 
in the south hurt several countries’ har- 
vests and forced expensive purchases of 
Western grain. 
> Lagging technology. This results in gen- 
erally low-quality goods that are hard to 
sell in the West. The inability to export 
much makes it difficult to buy the ad- 
vanced machines that could produce 
goods more cheaply. The debt to the West 
of the Comecon nations is estimated to 
be $54 billion. In Poland, 50% of all hard 
currency earned this year from exports 
will go to pay interest, and that kicks up 
price levels. 
> Low productivity. Output of Soviet 
steel, chemicals, fertilizers and other in- 
dustrial basics is below last year’s. The sat- 
ellites also suffer from production blahs. 
One reason is the lack of advanced tech- 
nology, but Marxist ideological strictures 
do their part. Some countries place a ceil- 
ing on the bonuses that can be awarded 











Poles shop for fresh fruit in Warsaw, but even in summer It can be difficult to find 
Getting shortchanged in the old trade-off of individual rights for financial security. 


to individuals for higher output, and many 
employees prefer to clock out and work 





erything from books and cut glass to gas- 
oline, plane fares and chocolate. Last 
July Soviet cars jumped 18% and car- 
pets and restaurant meals rose 50%. 
Czechoslovakia lifted its rate for chil- 
dren’s clothing, fuel, postage and rents, 
while Hungary raised the price of bread, 
flour, sugar and some meats by up to 
50%. The quintessential Hungarian 
paprika rose 28%. 

It is difficult to state the real level of 
inflation, Eastern style. Even those gov- 
ernments that admit to a low level of “in- 
flation” cook the books and obscure the 
situation with huge state subsidies that 
hold down prices of certain essentials. 
The Soviet Union will spend about $31 
billion this year to restrain the retail 
price of food; frozen turkey sells at $1.81 
per Ib. and milk at 20¢ a pint. It will 
also spend $7.5 billion to hold average 
monthly electricity and heating bills 
to $4.50 and the monthly rent for a 
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land has remained officially unchanged 
for 15 years at 6¢ per Ib.; but newer-style 
and more popular breads of higher qual- 
ity that contain honey or bran and cost 
up to three times as much are also 
frequently unavailable. 

With some exceptions, the price of 
food and most essentials is indeed low, 
but there is rarely enough of anything that 
is popular. It is impossible now to buy de- 
tergents in Moscow, and meat is in chron- 
ic shortage. Even in summer, fresh fruit 
and vegetables can be hard to find. Most 
of these “luxuries,” however, are avail- 
able without long waits at the free mar- 
kets where farmers sell produce from their 
private lots for inflated prices. Beef and 
pork go for around $4.07 per Ib. rather 
than $1.36 in the shops, while potatoes, 
carrots, tomatoes, oranges and apples are 
all on sale at prices roughly six times high- 
er than the official level. 

As in the West, a major reason for 


at second jobs in the growing “under- 
ground” economies. 

> Rigid controls. Strict centralization of 
planning curtails flexibility and produces 
inefficiency. Last April East Germany set 
the prices that state industries will pay 
for raw materials in 1980, there is no pro- 
vision for the government to pass on to 
those companies subsequent increases. 

Of course, none of these disadvantages 
will be easily overcome. Since the satel- 
lites in the 1980s will almost certainly 
have to turn increasingly to OPEC for oil, 
there will be more inflation and short- 
ages. That is causing considerable worry 
among the commissars. The trade-off for 
the deprivation of individual rights was al- 
ways supposed to be steadily improving 
economic conditions. That is now prov- 
ing ephemeral. So disillusionment, dis- 
content and defections to the West are 
reaching epidemic proportions. If prices 
continue to soar, the political explosion 
could be immense. a 
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Flower Power 
On the Plains 
The hottest new cash crop 


or years the autumn landscape in the 

fertile Red River valley of North Da- 
kota and Minnesota was unchanging: 
acres of wheat extended to a flat skyline 
broken only by the lonely silhouettes of 
grain elevators. Now the amber waves are 
interrupted by broad patches of dark 
brown, and the horizon is punctuated by 
tall processing towers. These are signs of 
the region’s hot new cash crop, which is 
also becoming an important export: the 
sunflower. 

The enormous Helianthus plant is fa- 
miliar as the source of those light gray 
seeds that birds like to peck at and kids 
love to munch. But what is exciting farm- 
ers is a somewhat shorter (5 to 6 ft.) va- 
riety that yields a dark brown seed con- 
taining a high-protein food oil. This fall 
growers in North Dakota and adjacent 
states will harvest more than 5 million 
acres of what they call “flower,”’ double 
last year’s planting and 100 times as large 
as that of a decade ago. Some 75% of 
the crop, which will fatten farm incomes 
by $800 million this year, is sold in Eu- 
rope and such distant markets as Egypt 
and Australia. 

Growing consumer consciousness 
about health has helped the market. Flow- 
er oil costs 10% to 15% more than oil 
made from corn or soybeans, but its cho- 
lesterol content is lower; it has 70% poly- 
unsaturated fats, vs. about 55% for corn 
oil. Hunt-Wesson in September began na- 
tional distribution of a flower oil named 
Sunlite. Procter & Gamble is selling a 
blend of flower and soybean oil called Pu- 
ritan, and Lever Brothers is marketing 
Promise, a part-flower margarine. 

Oddly, what first spurred U.S. interest 
in Helianthus was the emergence in the 
1960s of latex-base paints. This under- 








Field of ripening sunflowers in Fargo, N. Dak., which will provide another kind of oil and give farmers a 25% higher return than wheat 
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Like the symbol of the Inca god, solid gold 


mined the market for paints based on lin- 
seed oil, which is made from flax. Compa- 
nies that processed flaxseed had to find 
another oil to keep their machinery busy. 
Cargill Inc., the huge Minneapolis grain 
dealer, in 1966 dispatched a researcher to 
get some sunflower seeds from the Soviet 
Union, which is the leading producer. At 
the same time, Cargill and rival Honey- 
mead Products set out to persuade farm- 
ers to try the new crop. That was not easy; 
the companies had to promise skeptical 
growers that they would buy their entire 
flower harvests at prices above the going 
rates for wheat and other crops. 

A breakthrough came in 1974, when 
both Cargill and the Department of Ag- 
riculture developed hybrid seeds that in- 
creased yields by 20% an acre. This made 
sunflowers financially attractive to farm- 
ers, who now net up to 25% more for flow- 
er than for wheat. 

As a crop, flower resists frost, has a 
short growing season, and is less affected 
by drought than wheat. It also has some 
drawbacks. Says Farmer Tom Sinner, of 
Casselton, N. Dak.: “You plant flower be- 
cause it brings a better return than other 
crops, but weeds and insects just love it.” 
Agronomists fear that repeated plantings 
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of flower on the same stretch of soil will 
so infest it with insects and diseases that 
it will become unusable for that crop. 
Such considerations have not damp- 
ened the enthusiasm of flower farmers, 
and their fondness for Helianthus at least 
has a historical precedent. When Fran- 
cisco Pizarro’s conquistadors invaded 
Peru in 1532, they found Inca priestesses 
wearing sunflower emblems—symbolic of 
the sun god—on their breasts. The ma- 
terial: solid gold. 3 


Premium Parity 


Fairer auto insurance rates 








hether they are model drivers or 

hot-rod hellions, men aged 16 to 24 
are usually socked with screechingly high 
auto insurance premiums. That discrimi- 
nation could end if an experiment started 
in Connecticut last week by Motors Insur- 
ance Corp. is adopted by other companies. 
MIC, owned by General Motors, will 
make highway performance—not age, sex 
or marital status—its guide to rate setting. 

Under the MIC program, an 18-year- 
old Hartford fellow just getting a license 
to drive his new Chevy Citation, for ex- 
ample, pays exactly the same as a 35-year- 
old Hartford housewife climbing behind 
the wheel of the same model car for the 
first time. Drivers will receive premium 
reductions for each year of accident-free 
motoring, up to a maximum of five con- 
secutive years. MIC estimates that peo- 
ple under 25 will pay an average of 55% 
less than they have been paying. 

The catch is that MIC policyholders 
will be charged higher deductibles on 
claims—$500 on the majority of crashes 
instead of the standard $200. Rates for 
the accident-prone rise steeply. But that 
is the whole idea: to shift more of the 
financial burden to those responsible for 
wrecks. Adults and adolescents alike will 
have an even stronger incentive to slow 
down and stay sober. a 
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fhe 14th Earl of Hone) aaa: 


(pronounced Hume), 76, who 
as Sir Alec Douglas-Home was 
Britain's Prime Minister in 
1963-64, is also an author. In 
Border Reflections, he recounts 
his private life as Lord Home 
of the Hirsel, the gray stone 70- 
room Home “hoose” on the 
English-Scottish border, sur- 
rounded by 3,000 acres of 
grouse moors and prime fish- 
ing spots along a stream called 
Leet Water. Angular Angler 
Home, who has tried “every 
known lure from the maggot 
to the dryest of flies,” also dotes 
on lore. His technique for har- 
vesting worms, a favorite bait 

Take a tablespoon of mustard, 
mix in warm water and sprin- 
kle it on an area of lawn about 
a yard square. In two or three 
minutes, the worms will wrig- 
gle to the surface 


Almost everything else is 
unisexing these days—so why 
not those burleyque lines that 
passquerade as cheerleading 
squads at pro football games? 
That's what 74,500 fans in 
Denver's Mile High Stadium 
must have thought as their 
Broncos’ cheerleaders, the 
Pony Express, skittered onto 
the field in glittering t & a (for 
team spirit and ardent rah-rah- 
ing) costumes of halters, mini- 
skirts, gloves and white vinyl 
boots. But wait. That cheerper- 
son in the middle, wasn’t she 
a little flat of chest and hairy 
of hide? No wonder. It was 
TV's Robin Williams (Mork & 
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Lord Home of the Hirsel at a favorite spot on the Leet Water 





Barbara Mandrell approves as Ambassador Chai Zemin plucks a banjo 


People 


— 





Mindy) filming for an upcom- 
ing sequence, Hold that Mork! 
So it was all a drag? Not for 
the Broncos, who beat the New 
England Patriots 45-10 


He may be 61, but William 
Holden still has the body of a 50- 
year-old. Or even less. Viewers 
can judge for themselves next 
fall when they watch Holden 
in The Earthling, a tale about 
an Australian bat-around-the- 
world who finally comes home 
to die. He stops along the way 
to take a beefcake bath—or in 
Holden's case, a sirloin splash 

in an Australian stream. He 
also encounters Child Star 
Ricky Schroder (The Champ) 
who at nine has just lost moth- 
er and father in an automobile 
crash. What happens next Is 
tearjerking. It also includes 





In China they call it min 
ge, meaning popular country 
songs, but the folks who sing 
it certainly don’t go around 
wearing backless sequined tu- 
nics or rhinestone shirts. That 
fazed Chinese Ambassador to 
the U.S. Chai Zemin not at all 
as he journeyed down to Nash- 
ville to learn about American 
country music at the source 
Chai was feted by the who all’s 
yall of country. Roy Acuff sang 
about the Wabash Cannonball 
Minnie Pearl taught him square 
dancin’. Johnny Cash gave the 
Ambassador his own guitar 
Glamorous Barbara Mandrell 
did an impromptu duet with 
the envoy on banjo. Chai toast- 
ed mutual friendship, but he 
sashayed a diplomatic do-si-do 
around the hope behind the 
hoedown: whether and when 
his hosts can export American 
min ge to China 


On the Record 


Manfred Rommel, Stuttgart 
mayor and son of “Desert Fox’ 
Erwin Rommel: “It’s sad for 
the German people that they 
must admit it was better to lose 
in war than win. But we have 
to admit it. It would have been 
terrible had Hitler won.” 


Neil Armstrong, ¢x-astronaut on 
jogging: “I believe every hu- 
man has a finite number of 
heartbeats. I don’t intend to 
waste any of mine running 
around doing exercises.” 
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Cinema 


Only the Mozart Is Missing 





DON GIOVANNI Directed by Joseph Losey 


Screenplay by Patricia and Joseph Losey and Frantz Salieri 


ibertine, blasphemer, aristocratic 
scapegrace, eternal anarchist, the Don 
Juan of legend still enthralls and disturbs 
the Western consciousness. He is a figure 
of mythic proportions, larger than the 


countless works of art that have tried to | 


contain him, from Moliére and Goldoni 
through Byron and Shaw. The fascination 
of his enigmatic psychology is apparently 
inexhaustible. He has been seen as a 
Punch-like comic character; as a tragic 
hero, or Nietzschean rebel against God; 
as a walking textbook of sexual pathol- 
ogy. He survives all interpretations. He 
will survive even this one: an op- 
ulent but confused and wronghead- 
| ed adaptation of the greatest of all 
Don Juan stories and perhaps the 
greatest of all operas, Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni 

Conceived by Paris Opéra Gen- 
eral Director Rolf Liebermann, 
Don Giovanni is an attempt to go be- 
yond the usual filmed operatic per- 
formances or made-for-TV studio 
productions. Joseph Losey (The Ser- 
vant, The Go- Between) takes his cast 
of international singing stars out on 
location to the waterways of Ven- 
ice and to some stunning Palladian 
villas in the countryside around Vi- 
cenza. Never mind that Ingmar 
Bergman’s 1975 version of Mozart's 
The Magic Flute showed what en- 
chanting results a modest, studio- 
bound production could achieve 
Never mind, too, that the locale of 
the Don Juan legend and the set- 
ting of Mozart's opera is not Italy 
but Spain. The real problem is that 
in taking the work out of the opera 
house, Losey has taken a lot of the 
opera out of the work 

Mozart and Librettist Lorenzo 











da Ponte created an enormously alluring, 
vital protagonist who pursues his appe- 
tites with cheerful disregard for law or 
morality. After forcing himself on a no- 
blewoman, Donna Anna, he duels with 
her father, the Commendatore, and kills 
him. Then, while the Don busies himself 
mostly with trying to seduce the peasant 
girl Zerlina, Donna Anna joins forces with 
her fiancé Don Ottavio and another of 
the Don’s conquests, Donna Elvira, to 
hound him through a series of comic en- 
tanglements, disguises and escapes. When 


a statue of the slain Commendatore comes | 


to life and challenges the Don, he defi- 
antly invites the statue to supper. Threat- 
ened with damnation, he remains unre- 
pentant and true to his nature, thus taking 
on a perverse grandeur 

Mindful that the work was composed 
in 1787, on the eve of the French Rev- 
olution, Losey chooses to see it as a 
drama of conflict between a cyn- 
ical, depleted ancien régime and the 
exploited lower orders. He tacks on 
an epigraph from Italian Marxist 
Antonio Gramsci: *. . .the old is dy- 
ing and the new cannot be born; in 
this interregnum, a great variety of 
morbid symptoms appears.” His 
Don, solemnly played by Ruggero 
Raimondi, is a joyless, brooding 
creature whose compulsive sexual- 
ity is merely a neurotic reflection 
of social tensions. Losey gives us the 
least passionate seducer on film 
since Fellini’s curiously chilly por- 
trait of Casanova a couple of years 
ago. 

In Mozart's great finale, the 


an agent of divine retribution. But 
there is no room for theology, or 
even for the supernatural, in the 
class struggle. Losey, after under- 
playing the hair-raising moment 
when the statue first speaks, dissi- 
pates its horrific arrival by treating 
it almost as a hallucination. Then, 
in one of his most bizarre touches, a 
glass blower’s open furnace—first 


The list of conquests unfolds like a carpet (above); Ruggero Raimondi, as the Don, feasts while Eric Adjani and José Van Dam look 
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statue arrives at the Don’s supper as 
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seen during the overture—materializes 
once again in the Don's house and en- 
gulfs him, in a sort of industrial ac- 
cident. Don Giovanni does not exactly 
go to hell, but the scene does. 

There is a glint of extravagant hu- 
mor in the recital of the Don’s con- 
quests by his servant Leporello, with 
the list stretching down the steps of his 
house and out into the garden; but José 
Van Dam’s engaging Leporello is scarce- 
ly allowed to become the buffo scala- 
wag that Mozart and Da Ponte had in 
mind. Edda Moser as Donna Anna, Te- 
resa Berganza as Zerlina, Kenneth Rie- 
gel as Don Ottavio, all throw themselves 
into their roles with intensity, but only 
the exotic Kiri Te Kanawa, as Donna 
Elvira, manages to shake off some of Lo- 
sey’s heavy seriousness. Missing are the 
wit and verve, the “elate darting rhythms” 
with which Shaw said Mozart conveyed 
the spirit of the work. Here the music is 
not as much help as it might be, since 
Lorin Maazel conducts it with such grim, 
unrelenting drive. (The complete sound- 
track has been released in a three-LP 
set by Columbia.) 


he settings are truly lovely—symmet- 

rical Palladian porticoes, mar- 
bled rooms with glowing frescoes and 
statuary, formal gardens opening on cy- 
press-dotted vistas. Losey scatters the 
action of the opera over every photo- 
genic square foot of them. Characters 
grope endlessly down pillared corridors, 
wander around outdoors and are unac- 
countably set afloat on gondolas. Con- 
secutive scenes shift disconcertingly from 
nighttime to broad daylight and back 
again. Most of the music is lip-synched 
to a prerecorded track; inside or out, 
wind or rain, we hear the souped-up am- 
bience of the recording studio. The re- 
sult is that characters who ought to be 
interacting lose touch with each other 
and finally with the sense of the libret- 
to. The most absurd example is // mio 
tesoro intanto, in which Ottavio, sup- 
posedly at night, exhorts his friends to 
console Donna Anna while he goes in 
search of the authorities. Losey sends 
him strolling up and down a sunlit lawn, 
singing to nobody in particular, while 
pausing occasionally to nudge the sleep- 
ing form of some peasant sprawled in 
his path. 

Losey adds one character not found 
in the original, a mysterious young valet 
in black who hovers wordlessly in vir- 
tually every scene of the Don's, often ex- 
changing intimate glances with him. A 
nemesis? An illegitimate son? A homo- 
sexual lover? (A dubious motif also sug- 
gested by the epicene revelers at the 
Don’s supper.) The figure, mimed with 
sullen sensuality by Eric Adjani (Isabelle’s 
brother), remains cryptic and annoyingly 
gratuitous. He does, however, make a 
perfect emblem for Losey’s whole ap- 
proach. This Don Giovanni deserves 
the old line once used by Dorothy Par- 
ker to describe the Alps: beautiful but 
dumb. — Christopher Porterfield 
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Those Uncaring Airlines 


A new guide rates and berates them 


f airlines were hotels, 

most of them would be 
out of business. This famil- 
iar plaint of the frequent 
passenger was quantified 
last week with publication 
of a 1980 travel guide as- 
sembled by Egon Ronay, 
one of Britain’s most acer- 
bic critics of pretentious 
food and sloppy service. For 
the first time in its 22 years, 
Ronay’s Lucas Guide (Pen- 
guin; $9.95) goes beyond its 
customary survey of British 
restaurants and inns to rate 
—and berate—14 Britain- 
to—North America carriers. Some of them 
may want to head for the nearest cloud. 

While Delta ranks a surprising first 
and El Al a merited last (see box), few 
of the airlines land unscathed. In an in- 
troduction headed “Thoroughly Fed-Up,” 
Ronay writes: “Herded like cattle, kept 
uninformed during frequent delays, 
racked in their tight seats, air travelers 
are reduced to ciphers and dehumanized.” 
Hungarian-born Ronay nears apoplexy 
on the subject of airline food: “Only the 
truly captive situation of the passenger ex- 
plains how airlines can get away with 
serving unadulterated rubbish.” 

There are few kind words for the flight 
attendants who pass out “the antiseptic 
anti-chicken” and “glutinous casseroles.” 
Once meal service is finished, Ronay and 
his inspectors conclude, the cabin staff 
forgets about the passenger. Worst of all 
is “the scandalous state of the toilets. Our 
experience of filth and discarded bits and 
pieces does not bear description.” 

The guide’s complaints about El Al 
range from the food, strictly kosher and 
inedible, to staffs that seem “tired, unen- 
thusiastic, indifferent and undisciplined 
... None of our inspectors would willingly 
fly El Al again.” Next lowest ranking goes 
to boozeless Iran Air; while no sane Amer- 
ican would ride the Khomeini carrier 
today, it has never been very good. 

On the other hand, it may be worth 
the trip to Toronto to fly Air Canada to 
London. The food was only half bad, says 
Ronay, the service super: “We came away 
in a good mood, feeling that we had been 
served by crews who worked as a team 
and took pride in their job and their coun- 
try.” On Delta, the food had some flavor 
and was gracefully served, which is not al- 
ways true on the airline’s domestic flights. 
High praise goes to “the smiling Irish 
eyes” of Aer Lingus’ stewardesses, though 
the non-Hibernian meals would be reject- 
ed at the lowliest Dublin pub. The guide 
also has high praise for Sir Freddie Lak- 
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er and his pioneering, price- 
cutting Skytrain, “the most 
exciting development on 
the hitherto complacent 
transatlantic travel scene.” 
The crews are smart and 
thoughtful, the meals at- 
tractively priced. “But, 
alas,” reports Ronay, “it’s 
the familiar story of dry 
meat, tasteless, watery veg- 
etables, gray potatoes or a 
new horror, rubbery scrolls 
of pasta (and eaten with 
plastic cutlery at that).” 
The soggy saga goes on 
and on. The TWA dessert 
that tastes like “mint-colored shaving 
cream.” The “glorified hot water” that 
passes for coffee on Pan Am. The menus 
on National, which are rendered in 
French (even for breakfast), though “no 
Frenchman would give house-room” to 
the meal that follows. The canned fruit, 
the cannonball rolls, the senile salads. 
Some of the British inspectors’ bitterest 
barbs are aimed at British Airways; pace 
Robert Morley, its “farcically pretentious 
Elizabethan menu heralded one of the 
worst air meals ever eaten.” A British 
Airways official, who might have been 
speaking for most of the chastised car- 
riers, retorted huffily: “I am afraid Mr. 
Ronay is totally out of touch with the 
views and tastes of today’s airline 
passengers.”’ Ho ho! B 


The Score 





s* inspectors, including Egon Ro- 
nay, flew each of the airlines three 
times, on day and night flights. They 
traveled economy class. (Not included 
in the survey, because they do not have 
direct U.K.-North America service, 
were Air France, Lufthansa and Al- 
italia.) Each airline was graded ac- 
cording to 14 criteria, with an opti- 
mum of 100%, ranging from in-flight 
announcements to the selection of 
magazines and newspapers aboard. 
The score: 



















77% Delta S7% 

69% AirCanada S8% Aer Lingus 
66% TWA S6% Laker 
65% BritishCal. 54% N.W. Orient 
62% National 52% Pan American 
59% Airindia 37% tran Air 
58% Brit.Airways 36% EIAI 
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| Passing the Hat for the Provos 





Ts burly bartender at a neighborhood 
saloon in the Queens section of New 
York City offers a shot of John Jameson 
Irish whisky to a Gaelic-looking strang- 
er. As the visitor tosses it down, the bar- 
tender mutters a curse about “the bloody 
Brits” —and carefully observes the drink- 
er’s reaction. At the slightest sign of agree- 
ment, he moves in. Bluntly, and loudly 
| enough so his other Irish-American pa- 
trons can hear, he asks the stranger for a 
contribution to the terrorist Provisional 
wing of the Irish Republican Army. 

Few customers can resist the pressure: 
most contribute. Each week the bartender 
collects about $100, which he turns over 
to unnamed friends who deliver it “where 
it will do the most good.” The bartender, 
who has never even seen Ireland but 
whose father was born there, also collects 
weapons for the Provisional LR.A. He led 
a recent visitor to a nearby cellar, where 
he had hidden half a dozen M-16 rifles 
and a footlocker full of land mines. The 
cache was being held for a confederate 
(“I’m not sure of his name, but I think 
it’s Casey”), who would smuggle the arms 
to Northern Ireland. 

The bartender is one of 
countless Irish Americans 
across the country who, out of 
a romantic sense of patriotism 
for the land of their forefathers, 
gather money and guns for the 
Provos. Gunrunning is illegal: 
| although the bulk of the arms 
buying is done in the Middle 
East, since 1973, 22 Americans 
have been convicted of pur- 
chasing and exporting weap- 
ons to Northern Ireland. But 
fund raising, even for terrorists, 
is not unlawful. Furthermore, 
any individual can carry up to 
$5,000 in cash out of the coun- 
try without reporting it. When 
suspicious customs inspectors 
searched some passengers on a 
charter flight to Ireland from 
| New York City last March, 
they found that no one was car- 
rying more than $4,900. Ac- 
cording toa British intelligence 
report, Americans contribute 
more money (an estimated 
$145,000 a year) to the Provi- 
sional I.R.A. than do people in 
any other country. The largest 
single U.S. source of cash, ac- 
cording to the report, is the 
New York-based Irish North- 
ern Aid Committee (Noraid), 
which is headed by a former 
LR.A. fighter, Michael Flan- 
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Noraid storefront headquarters in New York City 
nery, 77, who operates out Channeling money 


No practical way to curb the cash flow 





lreland’s Prime Minister Jack Lynch 


of a small, cluttered Bronx office. 

Two weeks ago, the Justice Depart- 
ment tried to compel Noraid to designate 
the Provisional wing of the I.R.A. as its 
“foreign principal.” Noraid refused, and 
its attorney, former New York City Coun- 
cil President Paul O'Dwyer, insisted, “We 
won't be falsely labeled.” 

Noraid’s leaders contend that the or- 
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ganization does not supply money or 
weapons for the Provos gunmen. They in- 
sist that the group’s sole purpose is to help 
support the families of fighters killed or 
imprisoned by the British. Yet the line is 
a fine one, as even Flannery concedes: 
“Our support for their families enables 
them [the Provos] to make other uses of 
their money, so in that respect, yes, we're | 
financing the I.R.A.” Because Noraid has 
long been registered in the U.S. as an 
agent for the Irish Northern Aid Com- 
mittee of Belfast, Flannery makes an ac- 
counting to the Justice Department of his 
organization's receipts twice a year. He 
says that Noraid raises about $200,000 an- 
nually and that the books he keeps ac- 
count for every penny 


Bs the Justice Department can- 
not put Noraid out of business, the 
Government’s primary aim is to discour- 
age contributions from Americans by 
forcing Flannery to acknowledge that 
some of the money is used for terrorism 
in Northern Ireland. Says a federal in- 
vestigator: “Flannery would be better off 
standing on a soapbox shouting for mon- 
ey to buy guns and bricks and bombs to 
blow the Brits out of Northern Ireland. 
That would be the end of it as far as we 
are concerned. We would leave him 
alone.” In fact, while donations might 
slow if the collectors were that candid, 
wiucrierce Noraid could not then be sued 
by the Justice Department for 
failure to disclose the real pur- 
S pose of its money. 

Ireland’s Prime Minister, 
Jack Lynch, readily agrees 
with the Justice Department’s 
strategy. Says he: “If those who 
contribute believe that their 
money goes to support widows 
and orphans, let me make it 
clear that it goes to make wid- 
ows and orphans.” While tour- 
ing the U.S. last week, Lynch 
estimated that “something like 
2%” of Ireland’s population 
supports Provo objectives. He 
pleaded with Irish Americans 
in Chicago to “desist from giv- 
ing support to these people.” 
Said Lynch: “If Americans 
imagine that they are helping 
Ireland, they are wrong. They 
are doing just the opposite.” 

But that kind of talk does 
not at all dissuade the Provi- 
sional I.R.A. sympathizers 
who pass the hat in bars, so- 
cial clubs and churches in Irish 
neighborhoods in the U.S. Ac- 
knowledges Alice Mulkern, a 
' mother of three who eagerly 
solicits contributions in New 
York City: “It’s not for wid- 
ows and orphans. The British 
welfare system takes care of 
them. It’s for the R.A.” a 
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PASSPORT 
SCOTCH 


Because you enjoy going first class. 


ood taste Passport. AY ere ceme| Scotland's finest whiskies 


This season, give the Scotch that’s always in g 


and honored in 126 countries around the world. Its always more rewarding to give a first-class gift. 


Passport Scotch. 














Symbol of 


the quality gift. 


Give the holiday gift everybody wants— 
Seagram's 7 Crown. Only Seagram's 7 has the 
unmatched quality that makes everyone's 
favorite drinks taste better. No wonder it’s 
America’s most given gift. And remember 
to enjoy our quality in moderation. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 
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GIFT-PACKAGED AT WO EXTRA COST. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY 
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Briefs 

MARATHON MAN 

When Miami police led Clarence Mul- 
lins off to jail in the morning darkness 
one day last week, they ended a crime 
spree that may put Mullins, 26, in the 
record book. It all began, according to 
the police, when Mullins stopped a teen- 
age driver in downtown Miami, relieved 
him of his valuables, stuffed him in the 
car trunk and headed for Jackson Me- 
morial Hospital. There he grabbed a nurse 
and pushed her into the car, but the 
woman slid out the opposite door before 
he could drive off. By now police radios 
all over the city were crackling: Look 
out for a white Dodge Dart with an 
arm protruding from the side of the rust- 
ed trunk. Mullins ditched the Dodge, 
flagged down another motorist, pistol- 
whipped him and took his car. Minutes 
later Mullins appeared at a restaurant, 
where he assaulted a woman and ran 
off with her purse. At a nearby street cor- 
ner he picked up a young woman, later 
described by police as a prostitute, and 
raped her in a park. When a passer-by 


| surprised him, Mullins retreated to the 


car. with his victim; both were nude. 
Speeding off, he rammed a car. The wom- 
an ran for safety; Mullins, pausing only 
to pull on his underwear, gave chase. 


=a 





By then the police were on the scene 


| But Mullins was not through yet: in the 


final act of his rampage, he knocked 
one of the officers unconscious. If Mul- 


but the ruling did not come soon enough 
to help her; she is a full-time adminis- 


| trator at the Department of Housing and 


lins was tired after his crime marathon, | 


so was the police computer. His rap sheet 
came to 42 pages, mostly for drug pos- 
session and shoplifting. Later, after lis- 
tening to the detectives’ version of the 
story, Mullins said he could not possibly 
have done it, it must have been some- 
one else. The new charges—altogether 
eleven—include rape, robbery, assault 
and battery, and false imprisonment. All 
the work of two hours. 


NO WEDLOCK, NO WORK 





In 1968 Kathleen Bishop set up house | 


with her boyfriend. Seven years later, then 


a Catholic University law student, she was | 


still living with him and looking forward 
to a summer job with the Justice Depart- 
ment. During a routine background in- 
vestigation, a question was asked that 
floored Bishop: “Are you living with any- 
body?” Her answer cost her the job. The 
department's rationale: cohabitation out 
of wedlock is “widely regarded as a sign 
of low character.” Bishop filed suit. Last 
week the Justice Department signed a 
consent order stating that it cannot re- 
fuse to hire someone solely because he or 
she lives out of wedlock with a person of 
the opposite sex. Bishop, 33, was pleased, 
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Urban Development. 


DON'T KEEP ON TRUCKIN’ 
When the Jeff Davis County sheriffs 





department in Texas brought in four por- | 


table toilets, it was clear that something 
big was on. And big it was: a 24-hour road- 
block along Interstate 10 near Kent, 
Texas, that stopped 1,000 cars and net- 
ted the county almost $7,000 in fines, 
according to a report last week to the 
county commissioners. Truckers were the 
main victims: they accounted for the bulk 
of the 199 citations issued for expired 
licenses and permits. Six people were 
arrested for drunken driving, three for 
auto theft, two for possession of weap- 
ons and nine on drug charges. Seven- 
teen illegal aliens were apprehended 
Since all vehicles were stopped, author- 
ities insist they steered clear of the ran- 
dom searches declared unconstitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court last March 
“Not illegal, but very undesirable,” said 
an American Civil Liberties Union 
spokesman. Such criticism has not de- 
terred the roadblock’s creator, Sheriff Wid 
McCutcheon, who doubles as county as- 
sessor-collector. The county is already 
planning another road show next spring, 
ata date not to be announced e 





The Blue Chip 
of Public Television 


WALL STREET WEEK 
10th Season 


Starts Friday Night 


Easy to take, mint fresh and provocative — That's Wall 
$treet Week, going strong for a full decade. Join host 
Louis Rukeyser, WSW's savvy panelists and internationally 
noted guests each Friday on 248 public television stations 


from Maine to Hawaii 


Nov. 23rd guest is Edson Beers Gould, dean of stock 


market technical analysts. 


National underwriting provided by 


MARTIN MARIETTA 


and public television stations. 
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TT: the casual visitor, it looks like a typ- 
ical boarding school for the overpriv- 
ileged—300 acres in Stockbridge, Mass., 
a mansion, dorms, art studios, a gym, mu- 
sic rehearsal rooms and a barn, and 150 
teen-agers so bright-faced and chipper 
that local residents say they can identify 
them by the “DeSisto glow.” 

In fact, DeSisto at Stockbridge is a 
haven for the walking wounded. Some of 
the students have been beaten and abused 
much of their lives. At least half of them 
were drug users by age twelve. Others had 
been given up on as hopeless schizophre- 
nics, and some of the girls—and boys 
—were rape victims and prostitutes. 

As new students quickly learn, the 
school is a therapeutic bootcamp. Each 
youngster has individual psychological 
sessions at least once a week, and every- 
one on campus—faculty and students 
alike—is subjected to group therapy vir- 
tually all the time. The psychology is Ge- 
stalt, involving constant confrontation 
and intense expression of feeling. Disci- 
pline and structure are maintained pri- 
marily by the students themselves. The 
use of drugs, alcohol, or any violence or 
sex results in an instant dorm meeting 
and, sometimes, a call for a temporary ex- 
pulsion. The student is sent outside the 
gates, then allowed back in after agree- 
ing to perform 250 extra work hours for 
the community. If homework is neglected 
or a bed left unmade, fines are subtract- 
ed from the $10 weekly allowance earned 
by each student. An honor code requires 
everyone to report infractions by other 
students. 

Though DeSisto may sound like a 
work camp dreamed up by Dickens and 
Freud, it has successfully straightened out 
disturbed youngsters who had failed to re- 
spond to treatment elsewhere. One boy, 
who is due to graduate next spring, had 

previously been expelled from a state 
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Behavior 


Mike DeSisto (far left), founder and director of the Massachusetts haven, at a group session with three of his students 


Getting that “DeSisto Glow” 


Disturbed kids are straightened out at a Stockbridge school 


mental hospital as uncontrollable. A re- 
cent graduate, now working on the school 
staff while he waits to enter college, had 
a long theft-and-burglary record. Until 
the school turned him around, he had an 
unusual career goal: to be a bank robber. 

The school is the brainchild of Mike 
DeSisto, 40, a bearded and pudgy teacher 
turned therapist. For eleven years, DeSis- 
to was the salaried director of Lake Grove, 
a Long Island school where he developed 
his therapeutic program. Fired after he 
was accused by the Lake Grove trustees of 
trying to break up the school, the strong- 
willed DeSisto announced plans to found 
his own school; and most of the faculty 
and student body quit to go with him. Par- 
ents of the kids were loyal too. DeSisto 
bought the Stockbridge property with tu- 
ition money they paid in advance. 

One of DeSisto’s basic ideas is not 
unique to Gestalt psychology: that all 
youngsters, not just troubled ones, need 
structure and responsibility to get through 
adolescence. Says he: “You can’t change 
anybody. All you can do is set up a sup- 
portive, warm, natural environment and 
then a natural process takes over.” But all 
is not sweetness and light. At endless and 
merciless dorm meetings, rationalizations 
and excuses are brusquely dismissed as 
“bullshit,” perhaps the most commonly 
used word on campus. 

“I see this as an accepting, caring 
place,” says a girl named Lisa. From 
across the room comes the commentary of 
a fellow student: “Do you believe that? I 
have a hard time believing anything you 
say.” Admits Lisa: “I bullshit a lot.” In a 
therapeutic community, no one is ever off- 
stage, and Lisa’s reputation for lying will 
make every conversation a confrontation 
until she breaks the habit. 

The basic question at DeSisto, in and 
out of therapy, is “Where are you?” The 
answer usually comes in Gestalt terms of 








ANNOVR—NOSEONE 


physical feelings. “My heart is pounding,” 
one girl will say, or “I’m shaking all over. 
I'm very embarrassed.” The student will 
be urged to “stay with the feeling.” There 
is a lot of gentle mockery, and requests for 
hugs are granted, but no Esalen-like, nud- 
ie-feelie techniques are allowed. Guilt 
feelings are frowned upon, and youngsters 
are not allowed to blame themselves for 
long. One girl whose parents beat her is 
coached to tell residents of her dorm: “It 
was their fault, not mine.” 

DeSisto requires that parents get in- 
volved in therapy too, so that they change 
along with their children. He regularly 
brings together as many as eight families 
for week-long sessions of parent-child 
group therapy. There are also monthly 
meetings of DeSisto parent groups in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and Boston—nu- 
clei for what DeSisto hopes will some day 
be a nationwide chain of therapeutic 
schools. Says he proudly: “I want to make 
this one a flagship.” ry 


Pink Clink 


A color that soothes inmates 





































reen is such a calming color that 

many school walls are painted “ed- 
ucational green” to reduce the restlessness 
of students. Now educational green may 
have to yield to an even more soothing 
tint: “jailhouse pink.” According to Al- 
exander Schauss, director of biosocial re- 
search at City College in Tacoma, Wash., 
the sight of the color pink changes the se- 
cretion of hormones, thus reducing ag- 
gressiveness. A jail commander in San 
Jose, Calif., who has tested the theory says 
it works—for a while. Lieut. Paul Becker 
found that prisoners were less hostile for 
the first 15 minutes in a cell that had been 
painted pink. But after 20 minutes, the 
hostility grew, and after three hours some 
of the men started to tear the paint off 
the walls. Conclusion: pink may be best 
for inmates whose sentences range from 
ten to 15 minutes. a 
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GM's 1980 Full-Size Cars. 
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And now they show a 40% average fuel: 
economy improvement over1975 models, 
based on projected EPA estimates. 


Yes, GM’s new full-size Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and 
Cadillacs are now even more efficient. 

As a group, they show an 
impressive 40% average fuel-economy 
improvement over 1975 models, based 
on our projections of their 1980 
combined EPA city/highway estimates. 
And this is even more impressive when 
you consider that last year’s counterparts 
showed a 31% improvement. 

More good news. With this fuel- 
efficiency improvement, you still get 


traditional 6-passenger roominess and 
convenience. Plus there’s all kinds of 
room for carrying things in our new 
space-efficient models. 

So, look. If you need a full-size car 
but are worried about moving into 
something less roomy, look into buying 
or leasing one of the trim 1980 full-size 
cars at your General Motors dealer’s. 

We've made them more efficient, 
but kept the room and convenience so 
many people need. Take a test-drive and 
see for yourself. 


Look into buying or leasing 
ees) at your GM dealer's today. 


Designed and Engineered 
for a Changing World 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Kings: 17 mg"ta1.0 mg nicotine — m 
100's:18 mg’ ‘tar;"1.1 mgnicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report May 8 
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BECAUSE the delicate bouquet of this young wine foretells its noble future, our winemaker 


can patiently and carefully guide the promising youth of our Johannisberg Riesling to full maturity. 


Every step we take, we take with care because THE WANE REM EM BERS 


THE WINERY OF 
ERNEST & JULIO I 
GALLO ile 
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The Big Squeeze 


Spasm causes heart attack 





argaret, 32, a California housewife, 

seemed in perfect health. Then, 
while shopping one day, she suddenly fell 
to the floor dead, apparently of a heart at- 
tack. Harry’s demise was less unexpected; 
the New York stockbroker, 49, had been 
suffering from angina pectoris, periodic 
attacks of severe chest pain, for several 
months before he died in his sleep, In both 
cases, doctors assumed the fatal attacks 
had been triggered by blood clots or ath- 
erosclerotic plaques clogging the pencil- 
thin arteries that supply oxygen-rich 
blood to heart muscle. But autopsies 
showed that the coronary arteries of both 
victims were free of obstruction. 

What caused the attacks? A growing 
number of cardiac specialists now agree 
on the probable villain in these and thou- 
sands of other heart attacks: coronary ar- 
tery spasm, a sudden and transient con- 
striction of a blood vessel. Lasting from 
30 seconds to many minutes, the spasm ef- 
fectively blocks a vessel and keeps oxy- 
gen from reaching the heart. 

The notion of coronary spasm dates 
back at least to the turn of the century. But 
there was no proof, and spasm remained 
simply a theory, overshadowed by mount- 
ing evidence that atherosclerotic disease 
was a major cause of cardiac attacks. 
Then, in 1970, doctors got “the first eye- 
ball look at an episode of coronary 
spasm.” At the University of California in 
Los Angeles, Cardiologist Albert Kattus 
and his team were doing a coronary by- 
pass operation on a woman when sudden- 
ly one of the vessels began to constrict, As 
that happened, Kattus recalls, “we could 
feel that her coronary artery was tough 
like twine instead of soft and pliable.” 
Today spasm is one of the most ac- 











































Drs. Maserl and Kattus dlecussing new coronary spasm findings 
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tive areas of medical research. Last week, 
in Anaheim, Calif., at a meeting of the 
American Heart Association, experts dis- 
cussed the newest findings. Two of their 
more intriguing speculations: 

» Coronary spasm may explain the in- 
frequent incidents of chest pain and heart 
attack in premenopausal women, who 
rarely develop atherosclerosis. The spasm 
may cause blood to flow more slowly, thus 
allowing blood platelets to clump, clot and 
seal off the pathway. 

>» Spasm may be the underlying cause of 
angina, coronary attacks, and sudden un- 
explained death in cases where the heart 
arteries are partly clogged by fatty plaque 
buildup. Dr. Attilio Maseri reported that, 
while at the University of Pisa, he ex- 
amined some 200 patients who suffered 
chest pains during periods of inactivity 
and who had varying degrees of athero- 
sclerosis. He found that their chest pains 
were due to spasm. Said he: “Atheroscler- 
otic narrowing of the vessels is the by- 
stander rather than the culprit of angina 
in such patients.” But, experts agree, a 
spasm that might merely hinder the flow 
of blood in a healthy artery could com- 
pletely block it in one already partly nar- 
rowed by fatty deposits. 

What causes the spasm is not yet clear, 
but there is anecdotal evidence that psy- 
chological stress plays a role. Researchers 
also know that clumping blood platelets 
release thromboxane A;, a substance that 
causes the constriction of blood vessels 
and therefore can trigger spasm. 

The awareness about spasm has led 
to a new line of attack against heart dis- 
ease. Traditional coronary dilators, like 
the nitroglycerin tablets taken by angina 
patients, may assume greater importance 
—as will new ones, such as the exper- 
imental drugs nifedipine and verapamil. 
Doctors are also enthusiastic about a sub- 
stance that inhibits the aggregation of 
platelets and may reduce the risk of spasm 
—that old standby called aspirin a 











Milestones 


BORN. To Meryl Streep, 30, high-cheek- 
boned actress (The Deer Hunter, Manhat- 
tan), and her husband, Sculptor Don Gum- 
mer, 32: a son, their first child; in New 
York City. Name: Henry. 





DIED. Ralph Thompson, 75, editor, book crit- 
ic and, for 23 years, secretary of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club; of cancer; in New 
York City. An Army intelligence staffer 
during World War II, Thompson wrote 
the “Books of The Times” column for the | 
New York Times before becoming a con- 
tributing editor at TIME in 1946. 


DIED. Jed Harris, 79, irascible, flamboyant 
theatrical producer and director, whom 
Noel Coward dubbed “destiny’s tot” 
when, at the age of 28, Harris had had four | 
hits on Broadway (Coquette, The Royal 
Family, The Front Page, Broadway); in 
New York City. Born Jacob Horowitz in 
Vienna, Harris dropped out of Yale and 
toiled briefly as a press agent for the Shu- 
bert brothers before emerging as a theat- 
rical Wunderkind by producing Broad- 
way. Though financially crippled by the 
stock market crash in 1929, he produced 
or directed some of the more notable 
Broadway efforts of the 1930s, including 
Thornton Wilder's Pulitzer-prizewinning 
Our Town, A Doll's House with Ruth Gor- 
don and The Green Bay Tree with Lau- 
rence Olivier. Harris’ memoirs, A Dance 
on the High Wire (Crown; $10) were pub- 
lished early this month. 


DIED. Major General Ernest N. Harmon, 85, 
one of World War II’s most decorated 
commanders; of pneumonia; in White 
River Junction, Vt. A West Point grad- 
uate, Harmon, better known to his troops 
as “Old Gravel Voice,” commanded the | 
“Hell on Wheels” 2nd Armored Division 
during the Allied invasion of French 
North Africa in 1942; the division later 
halted the Germans’ westward plunge in 
the Battle of the Bulge. 


DIED. Dimitri Tiomkin, 85, Russian-born 
composer who won three Oscars for his 
soaring scores for The High and the 
Mighty, The Old Man and the Sea and 
High Noon, and another for High Noon's 
memorable theme song, Do Not Forsake 
Me, Oh My Darlin’; after fracturing his 
pelvis in a fall; in London. Intent on pur- 
suing a career as a concert pianist, Tiom- 
kin left Russia after the 1917 Revolution, 
made his Paris concert debut in 1924 and 
two years later performed for the first time 
in the U.S. Caught in the rush of talent 
to Hollywood in the early ‘30s, he went 
on to write more than 160 film scores, in- 
cluding those for the original Lost Ho- 
rizon, Giant, The Guns of Navarone and 
55 Days at Peking. Accepting his Oscar | 
in 1955 for his score for The High and | 
the Mighty, Tiomkin, good-humored and 

self-effacing, won the hearts of his audi- 

ence when he thanked his four collab- 

orators: “Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and 

Debussy.” 
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grocery ill. 





Poor crops almost 
inevitably result in higher 
supermarket prices. And 
while the reasons for crop 
failure are many, weeds are 
one of the major causes. 
Unfortunately, they can 
grow just as well as the 
crop. Sometimes better. 


Furloe herbicide 
controls weeds 
for better crops. 


Growers use Furloe® her- 
bicide to control certain 
problem weeds in a number 
of important food crops, 
including soybeans, sugar 
beets and onions. When 
weeds are controlled, more 
of the moisture and nutri- 
ents in the soil are available 
to the crop. Yield per acre 
goes up. Cost of producing 
the crop comes down. 

Lower costs benefit us all. 

Furloe® herbicide is a 
unique chemical designed 
to fill a particular need. It’s 
typical of the way we apply 
our technology to solving 
problems. 

That's the way we do 
business in chemicals, glass, 
coatings and resins, and 
fiber glass. We put more 
into our products so our 
customers can get more 
out of them. 

For a multi-industry 
company, it’s a great way to 
grow. PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 
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The Tempest in the Paint Pot 





F or the past two decades, Clyfford Still 
has enjoyed a reputation as the Co- 
riolanus of American art. No other living 
artist has so vociferously loathed the art 
world as a system. None has managed to 
| keep a closer control over the fate of his 
| work. Since the 1940s, when he emerged 
as one of the founding fathers of abstract 
expressionism, Still has jealously guarded 
his output, releasing few paintings to col- 
lectors, rarely showing in private galleries, 
insisting on conditions of display that few 
museums were prepared to meet. Conse- 
quently, his farm outside Westminster. 
Md., houses most of his immense oeuvre; 
and though he is almost 75, his work has 
yet to be adequately studied. All these in- 
gredients—the large talent, the inaccessi- 
bility, the crusty pride—have made Still a 
somewhat mythic figure in American 
painting and put him in a position to dic- 
tate terms to any museum in the US. So it 
is with his current retrospective at New 
York's Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
panorama of 79 huge canvases, Wagneri- 
an in ambition and theme. 

Still's sense of mission is, to put it 
mildly, imperial. “I had made it clear,” he 
wrote in 1963, “that a single stroke of 
paint .. . could restore to man the freedom 
lost in 20 centuries of apology and devices 
for subjugation.” The Met’s cata- 
logue is stuffed with this kind of 
rant and salted with fulminations 
against the demons of the “cor- 
rupt” art world that make the Ay- 
atullah’s views on the Shah seem, 
by comparison, mere tickling. 
Nevertheless, Still’s notes on the 
history of abstract expressionism, 
which sharply contradict some 
idées regues of the official version, 
are largely borne out by the evi- 
dence of his paintings. We see, for 
instance, how Barnett Newman’s 
much praised early work, with its 
vertical “zip” down the canvas, 
was no more than a derivative re- 
hearsal of certain canvases of 
Still’s from 1943 to 1945, 

The case against Still's work, 
such as it is, is not hard to make. 
Everything seems conducted at 
the same oratorical volume, 
whereas in the greatest romantic 
painters (Turner, for instance, or, 
in our own century, Pollock), there 
is a wide range of feeling, appor- 
tioned and understood, between 
the small, exactly registered per- 
ception and the grand, general- 
ized effect. Still’s colors tend to 
repetition, the drawing is clumsy, 














In New York, a full-dress Cl ford Still retrospective 


his pigments into clots and straggles of 
shiny impasto that works badly against 
the mat ground. Thus his visual language 
can look dour and forced. 

Visionary ineloquence has a lot to 
do with native American culture, being 
woven into the American sense of the epic 
—and in painting, Still is its living ex- 
ample. His entire output is a repudiation 
of the cult of the “well-made picture.” 
From the beginning, Still's art—unlike, 
say, de Kooning’s—set itself in opposition 
to the cubist tradition with its small scale, 
ambiguities of space and geometric cal- 
ibration. What he wanted, and had found 
by 1947, was a much simpler, grander 
and more declarative kind of structure: 
Opaque, ragged planes of color rearing 
up the surface, emphatic in their brush- 
work—none of the characteristic cubist 
tonal flicker—and engulfing in their sheer 
size. If cubism was the art of hypoth- 
esis, Still would contradict it with an art 
of crushing visual fact. In doing so he 
hoped to make a clean leap out of mod- 
ernist history into images “not proven 
by a continuum,” as he wrote to a friend 
in 1950: “I am myself—not just the sum 
of my ancestors, and I know myself best 
by my gestures, meanings .. . not through 
a study of my family tree.” To a great 











t 
Clyfford Still's canvas 1955-F (PH-18) 


extent he succeeded. Virtually no mod- 
ernist paintings done before 1945 look 
like his work, and even the influence of 
surrealism, a vital catalyst for Pollock 
and Rothko, is less apparent in Still than 
anywhere else in abstract expressionism. 
Instead of going by fits and starts, test- 
ing and absorbing other art, Still's ca- 
reer gives the impression of monolithic 
solidity: he found his style early and 
stuck to it for more than 30 years. No 
other artist living today could seem, or 
be, more self-sufficient. 

The tradition to which. Still's work 
is related is heroic landscape, the art of 


cocsecrion or artist the epic vista, as seen in 19th cen- 





tury America by painters like 
Bierstadt and Moran. No doubt, 
in some general way, his years 
spent under larger skies than 
Manhattan's, in the Midwest and 
Pacific Northwest, contributed to 
the sense of vast atmospheric scale 
in his art. But to read it directly 
as landscape violates its meaning. 
The cliffs and ravines of color, 
the jagged rifts of blue or ver- 
milion breaking through a matrix 
of dense enveloping black, are not 
metaphors of the Grand Canyon 
or the Rockies, nor do the flick- 
ering shapes literally allude to 
flame or cloud. They are meant 
to convey a sense of pantheistic 
energy, of intense mood and vig- 
orously articulated feeling—to 
Substitute, in fact, for nature it- 
self. For Still’s admirers, this in- 
vites comparison with the greatest 
lyrical nature cycle in modern art, 
Monet's Water Lilies. Still’s vo- 
cabulary is too narrow, his style 
too hectoring and coarse for that. 
But to have reached this terrain 
of feeling, and stayed on it for 





and the paint surface is often Energy and patches of color: Still's April 22, 1977 (PH-1038) 
crude; he has a way of crushing Also fulminations, pride and an imperial sense of mission. 


one of the outstanding events in 
artsince 1970. — Robert Hughes 
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30 years, is no mean achievement. 
It makes Still's Met exhibition 
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Ay gaya: 


Some of the words people use to de- But in a time when people are more 
scr i their new cars these days aren't fitto than mildly disappointed in the quality of 
print. Much less display on their bumpers. — new cars, Volvo is one car that’s still well- 








——— 





LETTER WORD 
S YOUR CAR? 


made. Which is one reason it’s so well-loved. So why buy a car people swear at? 
In fact, statistics show that 9 outof 10 When youcanbuyacar jwonwo 
people who buy new Volvos are happy. people swear by. A car you can believe in. 

















Science _ 


A Glimpse of El Dorado 


Manhattan welcomes a trove of ancient Colombian gold 





T° the conquistadors, the legend was a | sures—which next year will travel to Chi- 
promise of fabled riches—a great | 


lost city or a temple filled with treasures 
or perhaps an entire mountain of gold. In- 
deed, El Dorado (Spanish for “the gilded 
one”) may well have had a basis in fact 
Folklore holds that Colombia’s Muisca 
Indians, who dwelt in the highlands near 


by dusting their naked bodies with gold 
and then washing them in nearby Lake 
Guatavita. To complete the ritual, they 
dropped gold and jewels into the holy wa- 
ters as offerings to their god. 

Whether such lavish ceremonies real- 
ly took place is uncertain. But unlike most 
of the Aztec, Maya and Inca treasures, 
which the Spaniards melted 
| down and shipped back home in 
the form of ingots, many of the 
ancient gold objects of the Co- 
| lombian Indians have survived 
Protected by rugged terrain, dis- 
persed over a wider area in many 
different tribal groupings, the 
Colombians avoided some of the 
worst depredations of the Euro- 
pean invaders. They also buried 
their treasures in hidden tombs 
that escaped detection until re- 
cent times 

Now a bit of El Dorado has mate- 
rialized in the U.S. Last week more than 





present-day Bogota, installed their kings | 


500 objects of Colombian gold went on ex- | 


hibit at Manhattan’s American Museum 
| of Natural History. Most of these trea- 


Pendant of man in lush ceremonial headdress 
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cago, San Francisco and New Orleans 
—come from Bogota’s Museo del Oro 
(Gold Museum), which has collected some 
26,000 ancient gold pieces, often buying 
them up from guaqueros (professional 
tomb robbers) who otherwise would prob- 
ably sell them to foreign collectors. 

It is a dazzling display, showing sur- 
prising creativity and craftsmanship and 
ranging from ornamental hanging jewelry 
to funeral masks, from little musical bells 
to such utilitarian objects as fishhooks and 
decorated tweezers. There are even min- 
iature urns for holding the lime that the 
Indians mixed with coca leaves (to en- 
hance their euphoric powers). 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATU 


Above: ornamental lizard; below: ornamented figure of Indian man 











No one knows exactly when the New 
World’s Indians first began working gold, 
but goldsmiths were apparently plying 
their trade in the Americas well before 
the time of Christ. By the Sth century 
A.D., there were whole towns of gold- 
workers. When the Spaniards finally ar- 
rived, the Indians had mastered all the 
goldworking techniques, including “lost 
wax” casting, known in the Old World 


L ike the miners of the Klondike, the an- 
cient artisans obtained much of their 
gold by panning. They also dug shafts into 
the ground and even set fire to hillsides 
to expose the gold-bearing soil. Smelting 
was done in small clay crucibles. Some ob- 
jects, like the breastplates made in the 
Calima region of southwestern Colombia, 
were hammered into shape on stone an- 
vils with instruments made of iron found 
in meteorites. To prevent the gold from 
becoming brittle and breaking while it 
racnistory was being worked, the gold- 
smiths annealed it—heating it 
and quenching it rapidly in wa- 
ter. For joining different pieces, 
they developed several methods, 
including a sophisticated process 
also known to Etruscan and 
Greek goldsmiths; it is called 
granulation, a form of oxygen- 






copper acetate (made by dissolv- 
ing copper in vinegar) and glue 
was used to fuse the gold 


Respect for the glowing 


less welding in which a drop of 


handiwork of the Colombian Indians ex- | 


tends beyond the museums and the mu- 
seumgoers of Colombia and the U.S. Even 
the guaqueros, who in the past would melt 
down these treasures, have come to rec- 
ognize that an ancient art object may be 
worth more than its weight in gold a 


Gold alloy flask for carrying lime powder 
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USAirs New Golden Sun Service 


to Florida & Arizona! 


More flights to your 
favorite sun spots! 
We've introduced 
Golden Sun Ser- 
vice and expanded 
our schedule to 
Florida and Arizona 
to give you even 
more pleasure and convenience. And our 
Super Saver can save you up to 50% off our 
regular Coach fare! 


New Golden Sun Service adds more to 
your flight to the sun. More...like compli- 
mentary wine before departure and hot towels 
to relax and refresh you. Seat selection is 
standard on Golden Sun Service. 

Here are some highlights of our improved 
Florida service: 


To West Palm Beach from: 

« Albany—only direct service 

* Philadelphia—more nonstop service 
* Pittsburgh—first nonstop of the day 
* Rochester—direct service 

* Erie—new direct service 


To Tampa from: 

* Buffalo—more direct service 

* Pittsburgh—new nonstop service 

¢ Washington, D.C.—more nonstop service 
* Rochester—new direct service 

* Syracuse— new direct service 


To Orlando from: 
¢ Washington, D.C.—new nonstop service 
« Albany— direct service 
* Columbus—new direct service 
* Rochester—new direct service 
* Syracuse—new direct service 
* Pittsburgh—more nonstop service 
* Cincinnati—only nonstop service 
* Baltimore—nonstop service 
New Service to Arizona. In addition to our 
Phoenix service, USAir has added Tucson to 
its ever-growing system...and introduced 
new First Class service on selected flights to 
Phoenix. 
* Phoenix—Tucson (new nonstop service) 
¢ Minneapolis/St. Paul—Phoenix (nonstop 
service) 
* Newark—Phoenix (direct service) 
* Cleveland—Tucson (new direct service) 
* Pittsburgh—Tucson (new direct service) 


USAir’s new Super Saver gives you more 
and easier-to-get savings—40% off our reg- 
ular Coach fare every day of the week on 
every flight to every U.S. city we serve (50% 
off for accompanied children 2-17 years old). 
Just reserve roundtrip tickets 7 days in ad- 
vance; return can be as early as the first 
Saturday or Sunday—or stay as long as 60 
days. Seating is limited, so plan now. 

Our new name means new growth. 
Expanded schedules...improved discount 
fares...Golden Sun Service and Pleasure- 
Seeker Vacations to Florida, Arizona and 
New Orleans...our growth to USAir means 
all these great benefits and more. 

For details see your travel agent or 
call USAir 


Theres a change in the air. 
ES —ShENW 
ZANE SG NM 
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i: California, 22% of the state’s 3,857 
county libraries have closed down, and 
in the past year several thousand library 
staffers have been sent packing. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., funds are so short that since 
1968 the nine-branch public library has 
not been able to count and check the half- 
million books that are supposed to be in 
its collection. In Fitchburg, Mass., library 
officials believe they could halt the loss 
of $8,000 worth of unreturned and stolen 
books each year by installing a $20,000 
electronic detection system. The system 
would thus earn back its cost in fewer 
than three years, but the librarians have 
not been able to wangle the money from 
the city. 

The current crisis is not caused by 


Se 


reader neglect, but is simply a matter of 
money. Since 1969, the cost of books 
has soared by 106%. Libraries are fund- 
ed chiefly by local governments and must 
compete for their share of revenue with 
life-and-death municipal services like po- 
lice and fire departments. “The property 
tax is a killer,” says Edward Chenevert, 
library director in Portland, Me. Com- 
plains Dale Perkins, 46, library director 
for California’s San Luis Obispo Coun- 
ty: “We are just one sixty-fifth of the coun- 
ty budget—right in there with mosquito 
abatement.” 

To woo the public’s interest, many li- 
braries across the country are adding spe- 
cial services and cultural come-ons. The 
Chicago public library offers a debt coun- 
seling service. In Des Moines, the library 
publishes a monthly newsletter that in- 
cludes tips on renting apartments. In 
Ohio, the Columbus—Franklin County li- 








Participants at White House conference testing electronic information system 
Not only Goethe and Homer, but gerbils and hamsters and hedge trimmers too. 
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Trouble in the Stacks 


Libraries carry on over cash needs and computer printouts 


brary has made available a computer 
bank of statewide job openings. Rich- 
mond has a sidewalk kiosk where brows- 
ers can check out bestsellers and paper- 
backs. “I used to be a real elitist,” says 
Librarian Howard Smith. “But we're try- 
ing to get people to read at no matter 
what level.” The Dallas public library 
lends games and dress patterns in low-in- 
come neighborhoods. Some libraries even 
lend gerbils and hamsters, as well as hedge 
trimmers and posthole diggers—a devel- 
opment that often upsets traditionalists. 
Sniffs Mrs. Chebie Bateman, library di- 
rector for Columbus, Miss.: “I believe in 
furnishing the books and letting the hard- 
ware store furnish the tools.” 

Just how ardently librarians should 


WOSLVM OGEYDIE 


press to evolve into all-purpose communi- 
ty information centers was a hot topic last 
week in Washington among the 911 na- 
tional delegates at the first White House 
Conference on Library and Information 
Services. One vision of the future was on 
display at the conference’s own informa- 
tion center: a battery of computers with 
which delegates could summon up print- 
outs on a bewildering array of information 
from more than 100 data banks. Among 
them: the Denver library’s information 
bank, which stores pollution and land-use 
data; the U.S. Senate’s information pool, 
named LEGIS, which keeps tab on the fate 
of legislative proposals; and a computer- 
ized reference guide known as the Biblio- 
graphic Retrieval System. Delegates had 
only to press a few buttons to plug into 
storehouses of information containing 
such items as the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in Regents of the University of Califor- 








nia vs. Allan Bakke, or the 1978 median 
income of U.S. families. Many of the re- 
trieval systems are now available main- 
ly to scholars and businesses. But Par- 
ticipant Nicholas Johnson, a former 
Federal Communications Commissioner, 
argued that libraries should spread ac- 
cess to this data among the citizenry. 
Manhattan Attorney Whitney North Sey- 
mour Jr. agreed: “A dramatic change in 
information dependency has taken place 
in our country, and the libraries are par- 
ticipants in that.” 

But finding funds just to keep the place 
open and buy a few books was a more im- 
mediate concern to most librarians. Del- 
egates were united in a call to reappor- 
tion library funding from towns and cities 
to the Federal Government, which now 
pays only 5% of national library costs. A 
USS. Senate proposal to study such a shift 
has been sponsored by New York Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits, Like many another US. 
child of immigrant parents, Javits traces 
his rise from poverty to the hours he spent 
after school—working away in the neigh- 
borhood public library on the Lower East 
Side. ray 


Getting Testy 


Arebellion gathers steam 





hich of the following words best 
completes this sentence: “How the 
roses flush up in the cheeks.” Red? 
Pretty? Yellow? The answer, according 
to the intelligence testmakers who de- 
vised that question more than a decade 
ago, is “red.” But, observes a provocative 
new tabloid called Testing Digest, red is 
right “only if the cheek in question is 
white.” 

Although testmakers have generally 
eliminated such blatant cultural bias from 
current tests, Testing Digest and an anom- 
alous group of other critics have lately 
come forward to demand new scrutiny of 
tests for bias and for the use of ambig- 
uous questions. Probably more important, 
the critics also seek general reform in so- 
ciety’s use of standardized multiple-choice 
tests to measure intelligence and academ- 
ic and professional achievement. The 
movement includes public interest advo- 
cates in Savannah, Ga., publishers of the 
Measuring Cup, a newsletter devoted sole- 
ly to testing reform; the National P.T.A.; 
the United States Student Association; 
Consumer Advocate Ralph Nader; the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; and the Nation- 
al Education Association, a union of some 
1.8 million teachers and school officials. 

Two weeks ago at the NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington, the air resounded 
with attacks on testing. Representatives 
of reform-minded organizations plus a 
smattering of professors, school admin- 
istrators and test experts from 28 states 
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Golden Lights 100's 
- fillstaste void for 
Thousands. 


_ 84% of Golden Lights smokers switch from 
_ highertar brands... and stay. 

_ Taste isthe chief reason. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Source comparative ‘tar’ and nicotine figures: Either FIC Report May 1978, or FTC Method. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Of All Brands Sold: Lowest tar: 0.5 mg.'tar,’ 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. Golden 
Lights: 100°s— 8 mg.'tar,’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
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Mirada by Dodge. Engineered from scratch to be fuel efficient. 
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But not at the expense of styling, luxury or performance. 








“The XG-1 gives you Minolta's 
Continuous Automatic 
Exposure System” 


The Minolta XG-1 is Bruce Jenner's 
camera, Because it's compact, lightweight 
and measures light in a way that makes 
action photography just about foolproof. 

Because even if your subject is moving 
from sunlight to shadow, Minolta’s Contin- 
uous Automatic Exposure System changes 
the exposure for you. Automatically. 

That means you can concentrate on the 
action. The XG-1 does just about every 
thing else. 

b (ol ar-lal-leleR Com Velelmr-lale| me) melg-t-lthi 
ideas by adding a Minolta Auto Winder or 
Auto Electroflash. Or any of the more than 
40 computer designed Minolta lenses. 

As for value, the XG-1 is the least expen 

sive automatic 35mm SLR Minolta has ever made 
All this means, with the XG-1 you can take the pictures you never 
aleltle/s1@Velt Reels] okt) ala- Mela om elena alam uelelels@ ele nwellllek-liielre| 
ime) a lelielsaar-ltielan-lseltiaials 
Minolta XG-1, write Minolta Cor- = 
poration, 101 Williams Drive, leal late) ea 
Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada 
Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4 


Or see your photo dealer. He'll 
tell you why Minolta is the 
Fleltelaate|iemelale)(@-Mlal-licelaar-ltc 
cameras 


Wi elew-l0ico)pat-lt(ene 
for value. 








Education 


gathered al a meeting organized by a cum- 
bersomely titled group (“Project to 
DE-mystify the Established Standardized 
Tests”). Some of the delegates even grum- 
bled about the national turn toward re- 
quired competency tests for promotion of 
elementary and high school students 
P.T.A. Representative Ann Kahn said 
that due to testing, elementary school cur- 
riculums are now concentrating on test 
scores—to the exclusion of basics like 
good writing. Ralph Nader told the con 
ferees: “Parents and students are serious- 
ly concerned about the enormous un 
checked power wielded by the Education 
al Testing Service, the College Board and 
other companies. These companies define 
and measure intelligence in an atmo 


Which is prettier? 





Item from the Stanford-Binet IQ test 


Destroying the self-confidence of students? 


sphere that resembles the secrecy of 
the CIA 

The meeting was divided about 
whether objection should be made to tests 
to the misuse and overuse of tests, to the 
values of a test-happy society or to test 
ing as an aid to inadvertent discrimina 
tion. But the conferees were clear enough 
about supporting a federal legislative 
measure, proposed by New York Con 
gressman Ted Weiss and curiously 
dubbed truth in testing, that would re 
quire national aptitude testing companies 
to disclose test questions and answers 
shortly after tests are given. Scheduled for 
consideration by Congress next year, the 
measure has drawn heavy opposition from 
testing organizations, which warn that the 
costs to students will go up and the num 
ber of days on which tests are offered will 
go down if testmakers must draw up new 
exams more frequently than they do now 

To Conference Organizer John Weiss 
24, an activist who a year ago hit on test 
Ing aS an Issue In search of a movement 
truth in testing is only the first step. Weiss 
says he hopes tests will be seen in a more 
balanced perspective and that alterna 
tives will be developed to replace mul 
tiple-choice tests if the current rebellion 
takes the halo off the whole operation 
To Ralph Nader, the main ill to be cured 
is “the destruction of the self-confidence 
of millions of students who incorporate 
into their own psyches the standards of 
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evaluation set by the Educational Test- 
ing Service. ETS and the other major test- 
ing firms decide who has ‘aptitude’ and 
‘intelligence,’ decide who has access to ed- 
ucational and professional opportunities 
They are regulators of the human mind 
That may be an overstatement, and 
a criticism of blind reliance upon tests 
rather than of the testing companies 
themselves. Most companies have long 
cautioned against overdependence on 
scores. They note, correctly, that nation- 
al exams deserve credit for enhancing ed- 
ucational opportunities, especially in the 
case of talented students from lackluster 
schools. Even so, enough general suspi- 
cion of computerized testing organizations 
exists to spark the reform movement. “It 
used to be a little fringe group,” trumpets 
Harvard Law Graduate Andrew Strenio, 
adding: “Now it is going mainstream 
Mainstream or not, some of the reac- 
tion to the reform movement has been 
strong. In New York, where a statewide 
truth-in-testing bill similar to that pro- 
posed by Weiss is scheduled to take effect 


| Jan. 1, all but eight of 26 testing groups ex- 


pect to halt testing instead of disclosing 
the questions on their exams. Included are 
the new Medical College Admissions 
Test, Dental Admission Test, Nursing 
School Aptitude Examination, and the 
Veterinary Aptitude Test. The Scholastic 
Aptitude Test for college applicants will 
continue to be offered in New York, but 
four times a year, rather than eight 


Ss ome of the groups test only a handful 
of applicants in New York. They ar 

gue that spending an estimated $25,000 
to prepare a new test each time 300 peo- 
ple take the exam would require a cost to 
the student of $80 or more. Insisting that 


“there is a definite limit to the number of 


high quality questions that can be gen- 
erated,” the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, which tests about 5,000 
New York medical school applicants an- 
nually, has brought suit challenging the 
constitutionality of New York’s law 

Meanwhile, across the continent, a 
judge has just given a boost to one group 
of testing reformers. In San Francisco 
U.S. District Court Judge Robert F. Peck- 
ham last month ruled that California 
could not use the common Stanford-Bi- 
net IQ test to screen pupils for placement 
in a special program for the “educable 
mentally retarded.” California’s EMR pro- 
gram is 25% black, although blacks make 
up only 10% of the statewide school pop- 
ulation. Even under the improbable as- 
sumption that black children have 50% 
more mental retardation than white chil- 
dren, said Peckham, the EMR enrollment 
pattern had just one chance in 100,000 of 
occurring without racial bias 

The culprit, he declared, is the cul- 
turally biased IQ test. Peckham quoted a 
similar ruling in which Judge J. Skelly 
Wright summarized the reformers’ point 
Said Wright: “Although test publishers 
and school administrators may exhort 
against taking test scores at face value, 
the magic of numbers is strong.” & 
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“The Minolta XD-5 gives you 


that and a lot more” 


Bruce Jenner— 
Olympic Decathlon Winne 


For the simplicity of continuous auto- 
matic exposure, plus almost unlimited 
versatility, there's the incredible Minolta 
XD-5 35mm SLR camera 

Why incredible? 

Because the XD-5 is easy to use, yet 
offers you so many different ways to get 
great pictures. 

If you want to set the lens opening, the 
XD-5 will automatically set the correct 
shutter speed. If you want to set the shutter 
speed, the XD-5 will automatically set 
the correct lens opening. 

lf you want total creative control, you can 
set both lens opening and shutter speed 

And what's even more incredible, the XD-5 is the worlds least 
expensive multi-mode camera. 

For more information about md 
the Minolta XD-5, write Minolta lagi iagle) fe | 
Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: 
Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4, Or = 
see your photo dealer. He'll tell 
you why Minolta is the automatic The automatic choice 
choice in automatic cameras. for versatility. 





THISIST 


“BACK HOME, | WOULDN'T 


MIND DOING THE WORK I'M 
DOING HERE:’ 


A lot of people have 
the idea that a skill you 
learn in the Army is 
good only in the Army 
Or that most Army 
skills take more brawn 
than brains. The fact 
is: the modern Army 


requires modern skills, 


many of which are 
highly valued in civil- 
ian life as well. 

THE SKILL YOU WANT 
The skill training you 
get can be a matter of 
luck or a matter of 


E-5 Larry Sarver, 

Fort Bragg, N.¢ 

choice. Luck is when 
you happen to want a 
skill the Army hap- 
pens to need. If you 
qualify, you get 

it. Or you can 

enlist via the 


Delayed Entry Program and choose 
the training you want. Then wait (up 
to 12 months for high school graduates) 
until your choice becomes available. 
Either way, the training you choose 
and qualify for will be guaranteed 

in writing. 









Most soldiers work in 


the specialty 
for which 
they’re 
trained and 
get daily 
hands-on 
experience. 
And in the 
process learn 
a few things 
maybe even 
more valu- 
able. Like 
teamwork. 
Discipline. Responsi- 
bility. And the pride of 
accomplishment. 
Valuable assets both in 
and out of the Army. 
IT’S NOTALL WORK 
Though you’re a soldier 
24 hours a day, you do 





for approv red courses 





get time off. 

Most Army posts offer | There’s no military hardware to replace 
a lot to do off-duty. the human heart, no computer to 

There are gyms, ball out-think the mind. We need people. 
fields, libraries, clubs, 
bowling alleys and 
more. And usually a 
major city within an 
hour’s drive. 

PAY & BENEFITS 
First of all, you get 
paid — while you’re 
learning your skill as 
well as while you’re 
working with it. Start- 
ing pay is more than We are people. So if we ask you to be a 
$419.00 a month. be- good soldier, we mean be the best possi- 
fore deductions. You ble person you can be—and be that with 
also get food, housing, US. Share the pride that comes from 

health serving your country. Contact your 
care,and _ local Army Representative. Look in the 
as much Yellow Pages under “Recruiting” 


as 30 
days paid 
vacation. 
Even your 
first year. 
The edu- 
cational 
benefits 
include up 
to 75% of 
the tuition 








taken off-duty, and a 
chance to accumulate 


smochoes800% JOIN THE PEOPLE 
Veterans’ Educa- WHO'VE JOINED THE ARMY. 
tional Assistance 800-431-1234 | 


Program. In N.Y., call 800-942-1990. 























Le cise 


The Hearts of Darkness 





he Boer War was the British Empire’s 

Viet Nam. Before it began in 1899, 
London had been asked for a mere 10,000 
new troops to contain the Boer threat. Be- 
fore it ended 32 months later, it had in- 
| volved 450,000 imperial and colonial 
troops, of whom 22,000 lay dead on Af- 
rican soil. At least 25,000 Boers perished. 
And in this misnamed “white man’s war,” 
more than 12,000 blacks died on both 
sides. Its consequences still fuel hate in 
the Third World and guilt in the First. 

The grim story has been told before, 
but never with such sweep and grieving 
comprehension. Part of the reason is new 
information, part is the skill and lineage 
of the author. Thomas Pakenham’s moth- 
er, the Countess of Longford, is the bi- 
ographer of Victoria and Wellington. His 


Cromwell, Mary Queen of Scots and 
Charles Il. Pakenham was able to prowl 
the great houses of Britain in search of 
long-lost letters, papers and diaries, took 
time to learn Dutch and Afrikaans, and 
early in his eight years of research re- 
corded the memories of the last survivors. 

The remote root of the conflict was 
idealism, the immediate cause, greed. Af- 
rikaners—Dutch Calvinist settlers—had 


the British took over the Cape of Good 
Hope during the Napoleonic Wars. In the 
1830s parliamentary idealists in London 
decreed an end to slavery in the Empire, 
and some of the Afrikaners, dependent 
on their slaves, trekked into the wilder- 
ness to the north. The leaders of these 
trekboers (wandering farmers) founded 
two independent republics, the Transvaal 





sister is Antonia Fraser, biographer of | 


been in South Africa for 150 years when | 
| the mounted, mobile Boers with their 
| magazine-loading Mausers and their dev- 





THE BOER WAR by Thomas Pakenham: Random House; 718 pages; $20 


and the Orange Free State. No one but 
the native blacks would have cared had 
not a rich diamond pipe been found at 
Kimberley in the Orange Free State and 
an immense stratum of gold at Witwa- 
tersrand (“the Rand”) in the Transvaal. 


| As largely British “Outlanders” poured 


into the Rand to mine the gold, Empire 
Builder Cecil Rhodes plotted an uprising 
against Transvaal President Paul Kruger. 
But a premature raid tipped Rhodes’ 
hand, and the Boers armed. 


ritain was ill prepared for conflict. 

Despite its burgeoning Empire, its 
army was small—fewer than 320,000 
men, most of them already tied down in 
colonial duties. (France had an army of 
4 million.) War was, in fact, totally un- 
necessary. The British wanted political 
representation in the Transvaal for the 
Outlanders. Kruger was willing to bar- 
gain, but South African High Commis- 
sioner Alfred Milner, unfortunately, was 
the go-between. He was a dedicated war- 
monger, secretly backed by millionaire 
gold entrepreneurs. Troops were sent. 
They marched into the first 20th cen- 
tury war ready to fight with 19th cen- 
tury tactics. 

There were a few initial victories, but 


astating “Long Tom” artillery soon drove 
the British forces into siege positions at 
Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking. 
The lessons of preparedness were not lost 
on one of the Boers’ early captives: young 
War Correspondent Winston Churchill. 

Mafeking became a legend, holding | 














Excerpt 


& & The charge of two hundred 

horsemen galloping across a 
plain is designed to be an irresist- 
ible force. It does not stop simply 
| because the enemy would like to 
surrender. ‘Draw sabres—lances!’ 
In neat lines, the Dragoons and 
Lancers began to thunder across the 
plain... Half a mile away, the 
Boers, unaware of their danger, had 
saddled up their ponies and begun 
to jog back the way they had come. 
The charging line of horsemen 
caught them broadside, like the 
steel prow of a destroyer smashing 
into the side of a wooden boat. Peo- 
ple heard the crunch of the impact 
—steel against leather and bone 
and muscle—and saw the flash of 
the officers’ revol and heard 
the screams of the trying to 
give themselves up. The Lancers 
and Dragoons swept on, leaving 
dozens of Boers, and some of their 
African retainers, spiked and 
splashed on the ground. Back came 
the cavalry for a second charge. 
(‘Most excellent pig-sticking ... for 
about ten minutes, the bag being 
about sixty,’ said one of the officers 
later.) ... The Boers fell off their 
horses and rolled among the rocks, 
calling for mercy—calling to be 
shot, anything to escape the stab of 
the lances. Buta story had got round 
that the Boers had abused a flag of 
truce and, anyway, the or- wy 
der was: no prisoners. 
out for seven months, but Pakenham 
shows it to be a legend with a stain. Its 
commander, Colonel R.S.S. Baden-Pow- 
ell, later founder of the Boy Scouts, 
“played to win, and he made up his own 
rules as he went along.” Baden-Powell’s 
diaries, here freshly revealed, show that 
he short-rationed Mafeking’s blacks in or- 
der to keep the garrison’s white popula- 
tion comfortably fed. 

The war did not turn in Britain’s fa- 
vor until the arrival of Lord Kitchener, 
hero of Omdurman. His forces drove into 
the Boer states, capturing the cities, re- 














| storing commercial life and making the 


two republics colonies. In the countryside, 
where the Boers waged guerrilla warfare, 
Kitchener adopted a sweep-and-scour 
policy, burning Boer farms, herding their 
women and children into refugee camps 
—dubbed by outraged members of Par- 
liament “concentration camps” after the 
reconcentrado camps used by Spain in 
Cuba. Disease killed thousands. Feminist 
Emily Hobhouse, the Jane Fonda of her 
day, carried the cause to the British pub- 
| lic; the camps fueled an antiwar cam- 
paign headed by Liberal Lloyd George, 
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New, ready-in-a-flash cameras from Kodak. 


Make it a ready-in-a-flash Christmas with 

three brand-new Kodak Ektralite cameras! 

The built-in, flip-out flash means you're 

always ready in a flash. Some models 

come with the telephoto lens, and even 
automatic exposure. The brand- 
new Kodak Ektralite cameras for 
a ready-in-a-flash Christmas. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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If there’s one thing families love 
about Malibu, its everything. 


1 The 6-passenger interior. 15 The Delco Freedom battery that never 
2 The 16.6-cubic-foot trunk. needs refilling. 

3 The EPA estimated MPG.* 16 The dual-mode ventilation system. 

4 The 26 EPA highway estimate. * 17 The acoustical ceiling. 

> The smooth and quiet ride. 18 The extensive corrosion-resisting 

6 The impressive handling. treatments. : 

7 The crisp, contemporary styling. 19 The deep cut-pile carpeting. 


8 The deep-down Malibu value. 
9 The sturdy Body by Fisher. 


10 The radial tires, with wear indicato 


20 The tough full-perimeter frame. 
21 The front stabilizer bar. 


'S: 22 The protective inner fenders. 
11 The power front disc brakes. 


12 The double-panel doors, hood and 
trunk lid. 


13 The Full Coil suspension. 


23 The long recommended service intervals. 
24 The pleasure and satisfaction of owning 
America’s favorite mid-size 4-door sedan. 


Buy or lease a 1980 Chevy Malibu at 
14 The High Energy Ignition. your Chevrolet dealer's now. 


*Based on standard 3.8 Liter V6. In California, {9) EPA estimated MPG, 26 highway estimate. Remember: Compare this estimate 
to the estimated MPG of other cars. You may get different mileage depending on how fast you drive, weather conditions and trip 
length. Actual highway mileage will probably be less than the estimated highway fuel economy, Malibu is equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various divisions. See your dealer for details. 


Y 


1980 Malibu Classic Sedan. 


A FRESH NEW SLICE OF APPLE PIE. 
1980 CHEVY MALIBU.  tchevrotet 
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Here's How You 





and provoked worldwide indignation 
London finally allowed the nearly 
beaten Boers to sue for peace. The tragic 


Pattern was set. An infamous clause in | 


the peace treaty reserved a decision on 
the vote for blacks until after self-gov- 


ernment was achieved—a clause that | 


swept away the right of blacks to vote in 
the once liberal Cape Colony. 

“It was all for the gold mines,” a sur- 
viving Tommy told Pakenham years later. 
So it seemed. Parliament rewarded Kitch- 
ener with a £50,000 victory purse 
—which he promptly cabled his brokers 
to invest in South African gold mining 
stocks. Since then, both the investment 
and the misery have soared. Their limits 
are still out of sight. — Mayo Mohs 


Coin’s Edge 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH DISTRICT 
by Mavis Gallant 
Random House; 243 pages; $8.95 





avis Gallant. The name has a ro- 

mantic ring to it, suggesting a pret- 
ty girl, sunlight on English countryside 
and happy endings, possibly during the 
Battle of Britain. But no modern writer 
casts a colder eye on life, on death and all 
the angst and eccentricity in between. A 
| Canadian, Mrs. Gallant has lived in 
France since World War II. There she 
produces her lapidary long stories and an 
occasional dazzling short novel, usually 
| set in Europe. Her work appears regular- 
| ly in The New Yorker. Canada seems 
about to give her the Governor General's 
Literary Award. But she is not well known 
in the U‘S., or as celebrated as one of the 
prose masters of the age ought to be 

One reason for lack of popularity may 
be that Gallant rarely leaves helpful signs 
and messages that readers tend to expect 
of “literature”: This way to the Meaning 
or This story is about the Folly of Love 
She can sum up the postwar history of a 
social class in a paragraph. She can ef- 
fortlessly keep three levels of memory 
working in a seamless narrative. But in 
the end the stories are simply there 
—haunting, enigmatic, printed with im- 
ages as sharp and durable as the edge of 
a new coin, relentlessly specific. “God pro- 
tect us from generalizations,” said Che- 
khov, the writer whose work Gallant's 
most resembles. “There are a great many 
opinions in this world, and a good half of 
them are professed by people who have 
never been in trouble.” 

Gallant’s characters have been in 
trouble. They are exiles and émigrés, al- 
ways from the provinces of the heart, 
often from some place in Europe tossed 





ry follows the sad, late return (1950) to 
Berlin of a German prisoner of war in 
France. Another recounts the trials of an 
Italian servant girl on the Riviera, work- 
ing for a neurotic English couple just be- 
fore Mussolini declared war on France. 





| by convulsions of war or politics. One sto- | 


Can Becomea 
Foster Parent 
And Without Sending 
Any Money Now! 


First : 
Request a boy or girl from the country 
of your choice listed in coupon. 

Or: Check Emergency List box in 
order to help a “Child of Greatest Need.” 


Second: 
Fill out your name and address and mail 
coupon to Foster Parents Plan. 

You do not need to send any money. 


HERE’S WHAT WILL HAPPEN: 

1. You will receive your child’s name, 
photograph, and a copy of the child’s 
and the family’s personal case history. 

2. You will have ten days to make your 
final decision. 





AND HERE’S WHAT YOU 

WILL RECEIVE! 

1. A complete Foster Parent Informa- 

tion Kit, telling you exactly how 

your support is helping the child, the 

family, and the entire community 

where the child lives. 

The original of the personal case 

history of the child. 

One additional photograph of your 

child. 

Regular letters from your child. 

Special reports from Foster Parents 

Plan staff workers. 

. Fact sheet about the country. 

Information about the problems fac- 

ing the family and community. 

A complete Progress Report each year. 

. A new photograph of your child each 
year. 

10. The privilege of sending letters, 

special money gifts—and love. 

Our guarantee: Your love and support 
will not be lost in a massive, impersonal 
relief program. 

Instead, you will learn exactly how 
your $19 monthly support helps the 
child, the family and the entire commu- 
nity. An audited financial report is avail- 
able upon request. 

Ready to make a decision right now? 
If so, fill out the coupon, enclose your 
first monthly support of $19, and you 
will receive your complete Foster Parent 
Information Kit, and a child will be 
assigned to your love and care. 


Call us TOLL-FREE 
800-621-5809 
Anytime day or night! The sooner we hear 


trom 
you, the sooner we can help your Foster Child. 
(in Iiinois call 800-972-5858) 
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Johnny is a little boy with a big smile. He lives 
with his mother and sisters in a one-room 
house made of cane. They are desperately 
poor. His mother cannot earn enough to sup 
port them. Johnny has hope and a reason to 
smile, because he now has a Foster Parent 
But so many other children are waiting for 
your love. 


r 
Write to: 
Reinhart B. Gutmann, A.C.S.W. 


1! 
l 
! 
; Foster Parents Plan 
| 157 Plan Way, Warwick, R.1. 02887 
| | want to become a Foster Parent to a 
| Boy [— Girl 
1 ero Ee 
| | want to help a “child of greatest need" 
from EME 
| EMERGENCY LIST 
(0 | understand you will send me a 
| photograph and case history introduc- 
ing me to a specific child. After 10 days, 
| | will become a Foster Parent to the 
| child, sending support of $19 monthly, 
| or return the material to you. 
| (0 I've made my decision and here's 
my check for $19. Please send me a 
| child's photograph, case history and 
| complete Foster Parent Information Kit. 
1 am unable to become a Foster 
Parent at this time but | want to con- 
| tribute$__ 
(C0 Send more information about be- 
| coming a Foster Parent. 
| Name 


| Address 
| City 


Se 
Foster Parents are needed for children in Bolivia, Colom- 


Age____ (3-14) 











donesia, Mali, Nepal, 
| Sierra Leone, the Sudan and 
| are tax deductible. We are anon, 

tanan, independent child care organization. An 
| port is available on request from either Foster Parents Pian 
‘ation Section, Department of State. Al- 
12231 NTYN269 | 


The Moslem Wife is the life story of a 
| woman hotel owner who survives the Oc- 
cupation and then is importuned by her 
| charming husband, who turns up after 
running off to America with another 
woman during the war. “Memory is what 
ought to prevent you from buying a dog 
after the first dog dies,” she reflects. “It 
should at least keep you from saying yes 
twice to the same person.” But she takes 
him back. 

Critics have blamed Gallant for not 
judging more, for not smiling on the 
| good, or frowning on the bad more overt- 
| ly. In truth, she mostly keeps her feel- 
ings protectively compressed behind an 
almost Conradian irony. Children, ser- 
vants, old people draw her affection, part- 
ly because they are in a better position 
than the strong or successful to under- 
stand the real condition of life: that it is 
vulnerable to mysterious sudden changes, 
controlled by powers that the subject 
does not understand. Imaginative ar- 
rangements must be made, all of them 
temporary. “Gabriel at that time,” Gal- 





Three levels in a seamless narrative. 


lant writes about a young refugee in 
France, “still imagined that everyone’s 
life must be about the same, something 
like a half-worked crossword puzzle.” 
Readers in search of heavier freight 
might try the small masterpiece Potter. 
It is a love story between Piotr, a Polish 
academic, and Laurie, a feckless “chear- 
full” (her spelling) Canadian girl. She 
calls him “Potter” and for a while pro- 
vides all the joy and invulnerability that 
his East European soul needs. “The prob- 
lem with Polish women, as Piotr saw it, 
was that they had always just been or 
were just about to be deserted by their 
men. At the first rumor of rejection ... 
they gave way at once, stopped combing 
their hair, stopped making their beds. 
They lay like starfish, smoking in the 
strewn, scattered way of the down- 
hearted.” Laurie is buoyant, immaculate. 
And then, sadly, Piotr learns that her 
New World promise is mainly a cos- 
metic pose. It has already been tainted 


BDOINYM 44039 





by despair, exhaustion and a touch of 


commerce. — Timothy Foote 
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Books 
Yankee Gothic 


CLOVER 
by Otto Friedrich 
Simon & Schuster; 381 pages; $12.95 





ne of the more opulent souvenirs of 

the Bicentennial was educational 
television’s $6.7 million, 13-part series, 
The Adams Chronicles, a’ generational 
saga of early America’s most distin- 
guished family. From the patriarchal 
John and the vigorous John Quincy, view- 
ers could follow the thinning of blood- 
lines and the refining of sensibilities. In 
Part 12, young Henry Adams (1838-1918) 
meets his future wife Clover Hooper at 
the Harvard Library. “Plato! In the orig- 
inal!” exclaims Henry as he glimpses 
the spine of Clover’s book. “Well,” she 
replies, “I don't like translations.” 

Neither does Otto Friedrich, a senior 
editor of TIME and chronicler of such end- 
ings as the last days of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (Decline and Fall) and the Wei- 
mar Republic (Before the Deluge). The 
source of Henry and Clover'’s meeting, he 
notes, is not to be found in historical doc- 
uments but rather in the histrionic imag- 
ination of a scriptwriter. Friedrich is un- 
compromising in his refusal to create 
drama where there is no supporting evi- 
dence. When the situation warrants it, 
however, he is not above melodrama. At 
noon on Dec. 6, 1885, Henry Adams en- 
tered Clover’s bedroom to announce a 
caller: 

“He found her lying on the rug before 
the fire. 

Clover? 

She must have fainted. Henry knelt 
down. 

There was a strange smell. One of the 
chemicals that she used for her photogra- 
phy. Potassium cyanide. From the bottle 
lying there. 

Henry picked up the body, still warm, 
soft, heavy, and dragged it over to the sofa. 
Clover did not open her eyes. Did not an- 
swer him. Did not explain. Did not move.” 


ntil now, no one has attempted 

to explain why Clover killed herself. 
Adams never writes about his wife in his 
autobiography. From outward appear- 
ances, theirs was a childless union of 
matched temperaments enjoying similar 
tastes, opinions and well-bred friends in 
Boston, Washington and London. Fried- 
rich fills that gap with a fresh supply of let- 
ters, observations and a perceptive link- 
age of occurrences that could have turned 
Clover’s basic melancholia into self- 
destruction. 

Faced with the mysteries of suicide, 
Friedrich tentatively offers such explana- 
tions as Freud’s death drive and Emile 
Durkheim’s theory that with the decline 
of Christian faith in the 19th century, sui- 
cide ceased to be a damnable act. The au- 
thor seems to share Henry Adams’ pref- 











erence for the European 12th century and 
its security of belief as expressed in the 
glory of Gothic architecture. He does not 
assert that the decline of the Middle Ages 
ushered in spiritual malaise, but his de- 
scriptions of the dark side of the Yankee 
mind, the haunted battlefields of the Civ- 
il War and the avarice of the Gilded Age 
as the disturbing context of Henry’s and 
Clover’s lives suggest a climate of deep- 


| ening despair. It is the climate of this rich- 


ly allusive book, whose central characters 
are part of the nation’s root and fiber, 
though they lived against the American 
grain. — R.Z. Sheppard 


Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: Old Love, /saac Bashevis 
Singer @ On the Edge of the Cliff, 
V.S. Pritchett @ Passion Play, Jerzy 
Kosinski @ Shikasta, Doris Lessing 
The Executioner’s Song, Norman 
Mailer @ The Ghost Writer, Philip 
Roth @ Uncollected Stories of 
William Faulkner, edited by Joseph 
Blotner 


NONFICTION: Charmed Lives, Michael 
Korda @ Testimony: The Memoirs of 
Dmitri Shostakovich, as related to 
and edited by Solomon Volkov @ The 
Duke of Deception, Geoffrey Wolff 
The Right Stuff, Tom Wolfe e The 
White Album, Joan Didion e W.H 
Auden, Charles Osborne @ Zebra, 
Clark Howard 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. The Establishment, Fasr 
(1 last week) 
2. Jailbird, Vonnegut (2) 
3. Triple, Follett (3) 
4, The Dead Zone, King (4) 
5. The Green Ripper, MacDonald (7) 
6. The Last Enchantment, 
Stewart G) 
7. Sophie's Choice, Styron (6) 
8. The Executioner’s Song, Mailer (8) 
9. Shadow of the Moon, Kaye (/0) 
10. The Third World War, 
Hackett, et al. (9) 


NONFICTION 

1. The Complete Scarsdale Medical 
Diet, Tarnower & Baker (1) 

2. Aunt Erma’s Cope Book, 
Bombeck (2) 

3. Restoring the American Dream, 
Ringer (3) 

4, White House Years, Kissinger 

5. The Right Stuff, Wolfe (4) 

6. The Pritikin Program for Diet 
and Exercise, Pritikin with 
McGrady 6) 

7. How to Prosper During the 
Coming Bad Years, Ruff (5) 

8. Cruel Shoes, Martin (8) 

9. Serpentine, Thompson (9) 

10. The Man Who Kept the Secrets, 
Powers (7) 
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A nice smile should 
be more than just a memory. 


e smile should last a lifetime. Unfortu 
many don't. All too often they become 


Amma: « 


a memory. Because of gum disease —the 

major cause of tooth loss in persons over 35 

and a common cause of bad breath and that 
inpleasant taste in the morning. 

Gum disease is an infection usually caused 
by a complex community of bacteria called 
plaque. Plaque grows and thrives beneath the 
gumline and in the most difficult to 
reach areas of the mouth 

The Water Pik“ Oral Hygiene 


appliance is uniquely designed to 








Up to 1200 jets of water per minute reach 
into the deepest and most difficult to reach areas 
of the mouth, flushin x eo 
out bacteria and pa Sa 
causing food residue. 
This is why the Water 
Pik appliance is a valu 
able part ofacomplete —-# ‘ 
oral hygiene program 9 
and why it's © 
recommended by so many dentists 
If you don't like the thought of 
your smile becoming just a memory, 
remember Water Pik. 
It can help a nice smile last a 
lifetime. 


Water Pik 


Oral Hygiene Appliance 


wi 





complement brushing and flossing 
and to complete the task of plaque 
control. 


= 
C1979 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA 


The VW Dasher Diesel not 

only gets better mileage than 

any other wagon in 

—_ 4 _d = BP ER wwe America, it gets better 


mileage than most other cars in 
America. {EPA est [36] mpg,49 mpg 
highway estimate. Use est. mpg 
for comparisons. Mpg varies with 
speed, trip length, weather. 
Actual highway mileage will 
@ probably be less.) 








The Dasher Diesel wagon is 
big enough to hold a fair-sized 


calf. But the inside is so handa- 


some, you'll want to keep the 
livestock elsewnere 

“Quality pervades wher 
one looks, and it's pleasing Ic 
the eye As well as to the tc 





says MoTor Trend. “It's so nice that 
you'll feel as if you're driving 
al Ore Expensive car’ 








Breezin’ by all them gas sta- 
tions, you'll recollect what Car 
and Driver said: “It has a way of 
going much like that of a fine 
horse, precise and proud” 

So, pardner, if someone tells 
you there ain't no way to put 
downright luxury together with 
downright economy, you can 
give ‘em a quote from us: 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determ 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 









Lovers De Munn and Negro in Modigliani 


Art Bums 


MODIGLIANI 
by Dennis McIntyre 


medeo Modigliani died at 35 of tu- 

berculosis and the cumulative ravages 
of drink and drugs. Amedeo means “be- 
loved of God,” but Modigliani died bone 
poor and with no hint of the acclaim 
his paintings would posthumously receive. 
Yet the play at Greenwich Village’s As- 
tor Place Theater is full of fun, fire and 
faith, a boozy tribute to art, love and 
the strange creative uses of adversity. 

Modigliani is a portrait of the artist 
as a Montparnasse bum, or rather three: 
Modigliani’s companions are his fellow 
painters and fellow flops—as the 1916 
taste makers viewed them—Maurice 
Utrillo and Chaim Soutine. Utrillo (Ethan 
Phillips) is in thrall to two false gods, al- 
cohol and his mother. Soutine (George 
Gerdes) is a color addict equally intox- 
icated by the stains on a butcher’s apron 
and the veins of a plucked chicken. Led 
by Modigliani (Jeffrey de Munn), these 
Three Musketeers of the Night smash up 
cheap restaurants, cadge drinks, slash 
their canvases in frustrated rage and 
| collapse in wild laughter at their own 
absurdity. 





and a fiery challenge in his English mis- 
tress and nude model, Beatrice Hastings. 
Mary-Joan Negro plays this role with 
such formidable passion and intelligence 
as to conjure up Goethe’s “eternal fem- 
inine” as the root impulse of creation. 
Wisely, touchingly, Playwright Dennis 
McIntyre treats of the artist’s self-arm- 
ing ego and his nightmares of self-doubt 
In the title role, Jeffrey de Munn is pro- 
tean, 4 Mercurial mixture of earth, air, 
fireand water. — T.E.Kalem 
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Modigliani has both a sensual solace | 
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| To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, Dept. T, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 

} Please send me TIME Library Cases. 
Prices: $4.95each; 3for$14; 6 for $24. 

| 

! My check (or money order) for $ is enclosed. 

Only U.S. orders accepted. 

| 

! Name 

| (Please Print) 

I 

Address 

I 

| 

! 

——_ 

Ci State Zi 

| 

| 

Note: Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Allow 5 weeks for delivery. 

! 

Ee 


Here’s the Perfect 
TIME Saver. 


TIME 


It's a durable, custom-designed Library Case that will 
protect your copies of TIME from dust and wear while it 
helps you conserve space and reduce clutter. In hand- 
some red simulated leather, its spine is embossed with 
16-k gold lettering. Each Library Case holds six months of 
TIME, and includes a gold transfer so you can record the 
column and year. Please order below. 















































THIS CHRISTMAS 
GIVE YOURSELF TO A CHILD. 






This year, Just mail the 
thousands of coupon. We'll send 
children will spend you a child’s 
Christmas Day the picture, background 
ee oy. information, and 
spend every other instructions on 
day Theyilbe eee aaes Geamenae Howto wmf the 
Helpless. fromwons. (india) one of the children 

These children : you see here. But it 
may not have a will be the child we 
place to —_ Or think needs you 

arents able to care most. 
or them. If you wish to 
But one of sponsor this child, 





Jose lives i Jacintha! Sonia lives in a hut j 
them could have community rampant with envious toeondherto of rudd end stone. It simply send in your 


you. If you become —melnutritionandtuber- school. Butitistoo _hasaleafrootanda first monthly check 







asponsor through —_ Css (Gutenaa) one NS ees. or money order for 
the Christian $15 within 10 days. 
Children’s Fund. If not, return 
For a few cents | ¥ the photo and other 
a day —just $15a j materials so we can 


month—you can ask someone else 





help 81 ve one child Matanc'smothertries Juliaisundemourished — Carlos takes care of to ee 
nourishing meals, tocultivatetheir, _anddesperately inneed “his little sisters ly you know 
medical attention, ‘otodikena) (aateraa)’  ‘ssanad agen) if you have enough 
the chance to go to love in your heart to 
school, or whatever bring a little joy to 
he needs most. one child’s world 
You needn't To share the 
send any money blessings of 
now. You can / Christmas with 
“meet” the child Waldeir lives withhis Marcilenésmotherhas Felipesmotheris a Child who 
who needs you first. "= sees Sr cnicans: saeco mecas you. 
(Brazil) her daughter. (Brazil) school. (Guatemala) 
.. vor the love of amg) child. 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. O Choose any child who needs help NTIMN4 
Please send my information package today 


© I want to lear more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 
OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
© I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute §. 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Me aber « f American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 
— are tax deductible Canadians Write 1407 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ontano M4T 1Y8 


ement of income and expenses available on request. 


‘Christian Childrer’s Fund, Inc. 
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Thanks to a better idea 
from Joe Dingus, we've cut costs 
and increased productivity. 





Joe's better idea—sub- 
mitted in Bethlehem’s 1978 
“Take It To The Top” program— 
is now helping us cut costs at 
the Fairfield, Md., plant of our 
Buffalo Tank Division. Lower 
costs lead to increased pro- 
ductivity. And increased 
productivity is one way to 
fight inflation. 


Better ideas save money. 

During our 1978 program, 
Bethlehem employees turned in 
more than 9,000 ideas for new 
ways of working smarter. 
Over the next three years, we 
expect to save more than $15 
million solely from suggestions 
generated by that campaign. 


And we expect equally as good 
results from our 1980 program. 
People in government 
can work smarter, too. 
When you get right down 
to it, deficit spending by govern- 
ment is the chief cduse of 
inflation. We need to take 
better ideas to the top in 
government, too. We need to 
keep government aware that 
unfettered spending must be 
brought under control— 
and that one way to check 
inflation is to make our tax 
dollars more productive. 


Let's all take our 
better ideas to the top. 
Cutting inflation down 
to size is everybody’s business. 
One way you can help is to take 
your own better idea for fighting 
inflation to someone who can 
do something about it. 


Joe Dingus 

who works at 
Bethlehem's 
Buffalo Tank Division, 
was awarded 
anew car 

for his better idea 
an inexpensive 
template to 
facilitate intricats 
burning of steel 
plates during 
fabrication 


That someone may be 
President Carter...your boss... 
your governor...your represent- 
atives in Congress...2?2?? 

Your idea, like Joe’s, can 
make a difference. But only 
if you share it. 


Bethlehem £4 


Working Smarter 








Moeller High’s Holy Rollers 


Driven by a football Faust who deserves his bravos 





hey are the kind of stats that a col- 

lege powerhouse like Alabama's 
Crimson Tide might covet, but they be- 
long to Moeller High, a smallish (1,008 
students) Roman Catholic boys’ school in 
suburban Cincinnati. In the 17 years since 
Coach Jerry Faust organized a varsity 
football squad, his Fighting Crusaders 
have won 159 games, been tied twice and 
suffered just 17 losses. They have rolled 
up eight undefeated seasons, including the 
one they completed a week 
ago with a 37-6 win over 
a larger school, Mount 
Healthy. That left Moeller 
firmly entrenched atop the 
informal lists as the U\S,’s 
champion secondary school 
for the third time in four 
years and further extended 
the school’s collection of tro- 
phies: eleven Greater Cincin- 
nati League titles as well as 
three state, seven regional 
and nine city crowns. Says 
one of the pack of university 
scouts who follow Moeller’s 
fortunes: “This is one of the 
finest sports dynasties ever. 
For longevity and total dom- 
inance, it’s better 
U.C.L.A. basketball.” 

Lest battered opponents hope that the 
dynasty might run down, Faust points to 
the in-school farm teams that he and his 
staff of twelve assistant coaches have set 
up: the freshmen and sophomore squads 
were both unbeaten this year, and the 
frosh defense gave up just six points in 
eight games. Meanwhile Moeller, which 
draws its students from 13 parishes in Cin- 
cinnati’s middle-class northeastern sub- 
urbs, is besieged with applications from 
parents of would-be gridiron greats. They 
figure that the school’s $725 tuition ($825 
for non-Catholics) is a good investment, 
and with reason. Each year Moeller sends 
an average of 15 players to college on foot- 
ball scholarships. They have been won by 





every starting offensive lineman in the 
past six years and by every starting cen- 
ter and all but one quarterback since 1963. 
When Notre Dame and Michigan played 
earlier this year, at one point five of the 


| 22 players on the field were Moeller alum- 


ni. Says Faust: “I can tell a boy that if he 
gets good grades and he’s 6 ft. 2 in. and 
plays on the offensive line, we can almost 
guarantee him a scholarship.” 

Faust runs an offense that is as so- 
phisticated as those of most colleges. 
Among other things, it features passing 
plays devised by one of the coach's friends 
from a rival Cincinnati high school, a 
rather competent quarterback named 








than The coach on the field 








Roger Staubach. College coaches value es- 
pecially the precise execution that Moel- 
ler players learn. Woody Hayes made 
three recruiting trips to the school in his 
final year at Ohio State, and U.S.C.’s John 
Robinson, Penn State’s Joe Paterno, 
Michigan’s Bo Schembechler and Notre 
Dame’s Dan Devine are regular callers. 

Faust, a devout Catholic, insists on 
fortifying the three Rs of football—rush- 
ing, receptions and kick returns—with a 
healthy dose of religion. A 
sign in the locker room pro- 
claims: GOD + EFFORT + 
DEDICATION BRINGS VICTO- 
RY. Although about 15% of 
Faust’s players are non-Cath- 
olic, they all pray together 
after practice. On game days 
they attend benediction in 
the school chapel, then gath- 
er round a statue of the Virgin 
Mary to pray again. Before 
taking the field, at halftime, 
and again after the game, fur- 
ther prayers are offered. Ad- 
mits Assistant Coach Jeff 
Liebert: “I think we do pray 
a little more than anybody 
else.” 

Moeller also plays a lit- 
tle better than anybody else. 
The Moeller monolith not only bowls 
over all local opponents but dispatches 
out-of-state challengers as well. This sea- 
son, Moeller crushed a perennial De- 
troit schoolboy power, Brother Rice 


High School, 33-14, then took on the flag- 
ship school of the tough western Penn- 
sylvania mine country, Penn Hills High; 
score: Moeller 30, Penn Hills 13. The Cru- 
saders’ final regular season game against 
Mount Healthy was typical. Despite a 


The Fighting Crusaders and their leader joining in a pregame prayer in the locker room 











driving rain that turned the field into a 
swamp, the flashy Moeller offense still 
operated in high gear, rolling up five 
touchdowns. 

Faust, 44, a gravel-voiced six-footer, 
is second-generation football. His father, 
Gerard Sr., now 72, coached for 20 years 
in Dayton, where young Jerry was an all- 
state quarterback. After starring at the 
University of Dayton, Faust joined local 
Chaminade High as a backfield coach. 
Hired in 1960 by Moeller to start a fresh- 
man football team, Faust first fielded a 
varsity in 1963, and the Fighting Crusad- 


ers dynasty was born 
F aust works his players year round on 
weight-training equipment, but other- 
wise there are few frills and fewer reg- 
ulations for Moeller’s football stars. With 
no home field, the Fighting Crusaders 
played in seven different stadiums dur- 
ing their ten-game regular season, occa- 
sionally cramming into a single bus to 
save money. As for curfews, Faust says: 
“T tell them that if they have a solid rea- 
son for staying out past 12:30, then they 
can stay out. They've never given me a 
reason.” But the coach does have one firm 
player rule: “They better conduct them- 
selves as Christians. That’s more impor- 
tant than anything.” 

Faust’s players are intensely loyal to 
him. “He treats everyone like a son,” says 
Star Tailback Eric Ellington. “We don’t 
think of him as a coach but as a father.” 
At the end of each season, Moeller’s foot- 
ball father says farewell in an emotional 
ceremony that has become traditional. 
After the final practice, the seniors line 
up to shake hands with the underclassmen 
and assistant coaches. This year, as al- 
ways, Faust stood at the end of the line. 
He embraced each player, and when the 
ceremony was over, the teary-eyed seniors 
nodded their approval of Assistant Coach 
Bill Clark’s assertion: “The greatest team 
you will ever be on is the team you're on 
right now.” 








Fortifying football's three Rs—rushing, receptions and returns—with a dose of religion. 
| — 
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These have 
made us the 
Head of the 
Bourbon Family, 
~Grand-Dad 


volexaatarslieacy Head of the Bourhon Family: 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand- Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601 









Now youve got two differe: 
fO.go your Own wey. 
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Meet two completely new kinds 
of Cougar XR-7. 

The XR-7 on the right is the most 
pedigreed Cat we've ever made. Because 
our optional Luxury Group, With its 
sophisticated padded vinyl roof, 
electronic instrument cluster and 
twin comfort lounge seats, says 
“elegance” like never before. 

The other XR-7 is our most daring 
Cat. The optional Decor Group, with its 
dashing new roof and provocative 
looks, is not made to look like just an- 
other car. It comes with special hood 
accent stripes, luxury wheel covers, 
wide bodyside moldings and more. 

All of which lets you look dashing 
even when you're sitting still. 
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But both of these uncommon 
XR-7s have a lot in common. Both give 
you an all-new 4:2 liter V-8, d variable 
ratio power steering system anda 
modified MacPherson strut front 
suspension, 

Their exciting new shape is lean 
and trim, and America’s nly Automatic 
Overdrive Transmission is available with 
the optional 5.0 liter V-8. 

And the EPA Estimated MPG rat- 
ings are 28% better than last year, a 
healthy 64% better than 1975 models, 
based on a comparison of standard en- 
gines. Compare this estimate to the es- 
timated MPG of other cars. Your actual 
mileage may differ, depending on how 
fast you drive, weather conditions and 


trip length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less than the estimated 
highway fuel economy. Estimated MPG 
and percentage increase different in 
California. 
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Come see all the 1980 Cougar » 
XR-7s at the Sign of the Cat and we'll 
show you how you can go your own 
way in more ways than one. 


COUGAR XR-7 
LINCOLN-MERGURY DIVISION C Gord > 
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